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The AFA 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and _ use 
of forests and related resources of 
p soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
| ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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The great annual pilgrimage to Vacationland 
gets under way in earnest during July, with 
millions of work-weary citizens following famil- 
iar trails to their lake of dreams. For those who 
seek natural beauty and the rugged life, the 
North Woods has much to offer, and few spots 
can equal Lake of the Woods in the picturesque 
Rainy River country of Ontario, Canada, where 
this picture was made by Harold M. Lambert 
Studios, of Philadelphia, a few years ago. 
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FOR BUILT-IN ACCURACY 
AND CONVENIENCE! 


When you use compasses and levels on your 
job there is more than just accuracy or depend- 
ability to consider, The convenience of the 
instrument to use, its reliability through the 
years, the design, its versatility...these are the 
extras that only top quality, precision instru- 
ments—LEUPOLD AND STEVENS INSTRUMENTS 
have. 


. CRUISER 
COMPASS 


Dimensions, weight ard 
size of dial are ideally pro-(s 
portioned. Pin-point 
sighting is easy. External 
declination adjustment. 


Price: $12.75 


FORESTER 
COMPASS 


A surveyor's sight 
compass with features 
specially designed for 
foster, more convenient use, such 
as circular level vial for faster 


leveling. Model A: $40.00. 


Model B, with vertical angle 
scales and sights, and 5-minute 


vernier, $50.00. 
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Accurate, easy 
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is the convenient means of changing from one scale 
to another... four scales available. 
Model A, choice of any two scales. . - $26.50 
Model B, choice of any three scales. - $30.00 


LEUPOLD 
ABNEY LEVEL 
Price: $10.50 


Light, compact, this 
level has an exclusive in- 

ternal focus on bubbie that can be 
locked in place. Makes refocusing unnecessary. 


Each of these Leupold and Stevens Instruments 
contains many features that makes your work 
easier, more accurate. Write for full informa- 
tion on any or all of these Leupold engineered 
precision instruments. At your dealer's or order 
direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. LEUPOLD and STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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LETTERS TO 


A Mother Speaks 


As a mother of four children, I feel that 
I should speak up for'the conservation of 


our natural resources. Since reading 
American Forests, Road to Survival and 
Plundered Planet, 1 have become more 
acutely aware of the responsibility we par- 
ents owe to our children in maintaining a 
store of natural resources so that they will 
be provided for and can enjoy the beauty 
and riches of our outdoor heritage. 

I have become so concerned over the 
fact that our country’s abundance may 
dwindle and be made threadbare like much 
older countries, that I wish I could see 
the conservation message brought home to 
parents all over America as strongly as it 
has aroused me. 

Here I would like to say that I think 
your magazine is doing a fine job along 
this line. In each issue I find examples of 
what other people are doing to leave pos- 
terity something besides bare and eroded 
hillsides, stagnant streams and forests de- 
void of wildlife. It was American Forests 
that first stirred me and gave me an appre- 
ciation for forests, water, wildlife and the 
other resources which are the very life of 
our country. 

Mrs. Robert Dickens 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For a “Bill of Obligations” 


Bennie Kahdub (Chippewa Indian) 
writes (“Letters to the Editor” for May) 
like the real American he is. I agree with 
every word. 

“The constitution does not guarantee the 
freedom of private owners to abuse God- 
given resources.” We Americans make 
such a fuss about our freedom but talk so 
little about our obligations to this country. 
It is too bad that we do not have a “Bill 
of Obligations” as we have Bill of Rights. 

For every “right” there should be an 
“obligation” amended to the constitution, 
the right to own property and the obli- 
gation to protect property. The right to 
bear arms and the obligation to defend our 
country with arms, and so on. Note that 
in Australia they have the right to vote as 
well as the obligation to vote. Isn’t it sig- 
nificant that older and in some respects 
more perfect democracies, such as Switzer- 
land and Sweden, have enacted laws that 
compel forest owners to protect and man- 
age their properties so that future genera- 
tions shall not be deprived of these re- 
sources ? 

“Clearly, then, the efforts of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association must be bent posi- 
tively toward the enactment of adequate 
state regulations . . .,” as Mr. Kahdub 
says. 

So far the Association has paid lip serv- 
ice only toward this goal. 

Eric Lindroth, M.D. 


Long Beach, California 


We're Getting Better 


Someone needs to be congratulated and 
commended for the type of articles and 
information you have been having in 
American Forests. 1 have always been in- 
terested in reading the magazine, but some- 
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times didn’t get to it. Now, I just can’t 
afford to miss it! I really think the type of 
articles you have been having will create 
much more interest and enthusiasm in con- 
servation than those in past years. 
P. G. Bahnson, Vice-President 
Fogle Brothers 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Mighty Trees 


I enjoyed fhe April issue more than any 
I have ever received. 

I particularly liked the article, “The 
Mighty Oaks,” and am wondering why we 
couldn’t have similar articles about differ. 
ent tree families each month. I would like 
to see pictures and read about many of the 
largest and finest trees in our country. 

Floyd Clay 
Alfalfa, Oklahoma 


Wanted: Copies of American Forests 


I have in my possession, very highly trea- 
sured, some old copies of your journal, 
American Forests. 1 wonder if any of your 
members have any old issues, no longer 
wanted they could spare me. My most up- 
to-date issue is August 1948, and I should 
very much like to read up on some of the 
more recent developments in your state for- 
ests and timber products. As most of our 
forest tree crops have been introduced from 
your country, it is interesting to compare 
standing crops in both countries under 
the different climatical conditions. 

You may recall that in the August, 1948, 
issue there was an article on the location 
of the Metasequoias in China by Dr. R. 
Chaney. This particularly interested me 
because some of the specimens brought 
back from this expedition have been plant- 
ed experimentally throughout the kingdom. 
I personally planted four such specimens 
while in the employment of the Duke of 
Northumberland on his estate in North- 
umberland. 

Equally interesting in the same issue was 
the article by Edward N. Munns, Our 
Growing Water Problem. Over here we are 
having an equally anxious time due to the 
constantly decreasing water table, which 
has been brought home to town and city 
dwellers quite recently, and forestry, once 
held in distrust, is now looked upon as 
the only salvation. Erosion and the ad- 
verse effects of flooding during winter have 
been experienced in the last few years on 
a scale never before seen in this country. 
It does indeed take a “Dunkirk” to change 
public opinion. 


Norman English 
GWYDYR Forester School 
H.M. Forestry Commission 
Bettws-y-Coed 
Caernarvonshire, Great Britain 


On Absentee Ownership 


I recently received a communication from 
the South Carolina Forestry Association 
discussing absentee ownership. If the peo- 
ple who buy timber want to keep it for 
their children, why shouldn’t they? There 
is no disgrace in being an absent landlord 
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RECORDS FALL 
WITH TITAN 


Wherever timber is be- 
ing cut, TITAN is set- 
ting new records for 
_ performance, durability 
and efficiency. 


ne 
CHAIN SAWS _ | ttitsct ctivan os 
~ sta equipment on | 
all Titan Bluestreak 
Saws, are designed for _ 
longer and better cut- 
ting and ripping. Titan 
Chains eliminate tim- 
ber bind, climbing and 
running. No swedging 
or setting are ever 
needed. The operator 
can sharpen the chain 
on the bar in the woods. 
Titan is the logger’s 
chain. 


TIRELESS TITAN 


















TITAN AUTOMATIC BLUESTREAK HE TITAN AUTO- 
A two-cylinder, two-cycle, opposed type twelve MATIC BLUESTREAK | 
h.p. motor, designed by Titan for logging use. is a two-man saw—the 
Compact, vital parts PROTECTED, evenly bal- lightest saw for its 
anced, NO VIBRATION. Automatic clutch, light horsepower in the field 
weight, quick starting. today —handles timber 
Priced from: $539.65 saga Sait ae 


attachments — falling 
bars, bucking bars, bow 
saw—are interchange- 
able. 


TITAN JUNIOR | 
THE TITAN ONE- 
MAN SAW — equalled 
by nune — is what 













bs you've been waiting 
TITAN ONE-MAN SAW Aa cage ps 
Complete bar swivel, automatic clutch, FIVE H.P. self—cut with Junior. — 





Bars and chains 18 to 36 inches (actual cutting 
length). 
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rue tom $300.00 TITAN CHAIN SAWS 


See Titan Chain Saws in operation before you buy. a a a ne ee 
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“HOW-TO-D0”’ 


BOOKLETS 


The United States Government 
offers many handbooks and man- 
uals on the subject of house care 
and repair, and hobbies. Here is a 
list of helpful guides to crafts and 


job practices in the home. 


Catalog 
TITLE Order No. 
Light Frame House 
Construction FS5.123:145 
Technique of House 
Nailing HH2.2:N14 


Selection of Lumber for 
Farm and Home 


Building ' A1.9:1756 
Selection, Installation, 
Finish, and Mainte- 


nance of Wood Floors 
for Dwellings 
Building with Logs 
Preventing Damage to 
Buildings by Subter- 
ranean Termites and 
Their Control A1.9:1911/3 
How to Judge a House C1.14:H81 
Fireplaces & Chimneys A1.9:1889 
Landscaping The Farm- 


A1.4/2:489 
A1.38:579 


stead 116.54/3:189 
Pointers on Making 

Good Lawns A1.10/a:L427 
Growing Annual Flower- 

ing Plants A1.9:1171/3 
Care and Repair of the 

House C13.4:489 


YOU CAN MAKE IT SERIES 
Vol. 1.—You Can Make It 
Vol. 2.—You Can Make ft For 
Camp and Cottage 

Vol. 3—You Can Make It For 
Profit 

Set of 3 pamphlets C1.14:L97/9 

Maintenance and Care of 
Hand Tools W1.35:9-867 

Use of Tools N17.25:T61/2/945 

Woodworking and Fur- 
niture Repair W1.35:5-613 

PHOTOGRAPHY (2 volumes) 
Vol. 1. Fundamentals— 

N17.25:P56/2/947/vol. 1 
Vol. 2. Specialized Fields— 
N17.25:P56/2/947/vol. 2 

Culture of Orchids Al1.35:206 

Handbook for Recrea- 
tion Leaders FS3.209:231 

Attracting Birds 1-1.72.1/2 

Camp Stoves and Fireplaces— 

Y3.EM3:2C15/1-2 

Home Tanning of Leather 
and Small Fur Skins A1.9:1334/7 

Homes for Birds 


1-1.72:14 
Roses for the Home A1.9:750 
House Plants A1.9:1872/1-2 
Make It of Leather C18.27:190 


Fed. Government Work 


for Young Men CS1.48:15/3 


List 
Price 


$ .45 


1S 
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-25 
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45 


-30 
-65 


50 
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25 
-10 


50 


Your order for any of the above publi- 
cations should be sent direct to Super- 


intendent of Documents, 


Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Refer to Catalog Order No. and send 
payment in money order or cash (no 


stamps or checks). 
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when you are considerate of the land re- 
sources. Absentee landlordism is better 
than clear cutting your timber or permit- 
ting fire to destroy the soil. 

In this connection, I have at hand two 
articles regarding destructive fires in South 
Carolina, particularly in Williamsburg 
County. It is all right to write articles 
but what is being done about it? As long 
as irresponsible people are permitted to 
set fires, as long as there are no fire laws, 
or people are too lazy or too careless to 
enforce laws, what is the use of writing 
articles? 

William G. Gamble, Jr.. 


Bay City, Michigan 


MD. 


We Like You, Too 


I thoroughly enjoyed Edward Ritter’s “A 
Westerner Looks at Maine,” in American 
Forests for June. One reason, of course, is 
that I fully agree with Mr. Ritter—Maine 
is a very wonderful state. Then, too, I had 
the pleasure of visiting his native State of 
Washington several years ago and—yes, 
that’s right—I liked it. In fact, Washing- 
ton, like Maine, is a very wonderful state. 

So greetings to Washington from the 
State of Maine. We like you, too. 


A. B. Clayton 
Deer Island, Maine 


Problem of Fungus Diseases 


Your editorial, “The Need for a Long 
Range Research Program” (American For- 
ests for April), is a clarion call to all in- 
terested in solving the problem of oak wilt 
and other fungus diseases. 

The organic chemistry of fungus disease 
has occupied our attention for some years 
—and we have discovered certain vitally 
important new facts regarding the cause 
and prevention of these diseases. These 
new facts explain adequately and unequiv- 
ocally why oak wilt appears to spread 
through “natural root grafts”; also how 
the fungus spreads from one locality to an- 
other, and to trees beyond the range of 
naturally grafted roots. In any research 
program, the scientific basis of our new 
facts and more precise data on fungus dis- 
ease can, in a relatively short time, be con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 

Your proposal of a long range research 
program is, of course, sound and logical, 
for obviously a procedure that is success- 
ful in promptly solving the oak wilt prob- 
lem should be checked at regular intervals. 
Experience has shown that with the pas- 
sage of time, the basis of our concept of 
the cause (and cure) of fungus disease re- 
mains an unassailable concept. 

In a recent book Dr. Farrington Daniels 
admonishes men of science that the dis- 
covery of new facts and more precise data 
invariably brings with it a radical modifi- 
cation of traditional concepts, even to the 
renouncement of time-honored theories. 

Your point is well taken that: “Control 
programs Pir pr mo sufficient infor- 
mation is at hand regarding the biologicz 
nature of the destructive —— ’ ap 
times there has been such a complete lack 
of knowledge that it was impossible to im- 
plement a sound control program before a 
scourge swept over a large area, or through 
an entire species. Witness the 
blight.” 

Again, you well say: “It is the Associa- 
tion’s objective to remedy this 


chestnut 


situation 
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(lack of complete scientific facts) by in- 
fluencing the initiation and maintenance of 
a long range program of fundamental re- 
search.” 

As you will remember, the master of 
ceremonies at the 68th annual meeting of 
the AFA in Akron, Ohio, last fall stated 
that he could recall: “When we did not 
have one trained forester.” He might well 
have added that today we do not have one 
forester or even a plant pathologist trained 
in the organic chemistry of tree diseases. 

Illuminating, also, is the admission of 
the chief forester of a great forest pre- 
serve, who unqualifiedly endorses our ap- 
proach to the causation of oak wilt: “It has 
been a great handicap to us that at forestry 
school we received no instruction in or- 
ganic chemistry of soil, of healthy and of 
diseased protoplasm.” This scientist had 
been trained to diagnose tree diseases, but 
because of lack of training in biochemis- 
try, the cause of fungus diseases still re- 
mains obscure, for this practical minded 
forester frankly admits that the spores of 
fungus disease are accompaniments and not 
the fundamental cause. 

The revelation of the lack of biochemi- 
cal knowledge among forestry scientists will 
explain a certain paradox in the present 
situation: the significant fact that long es- 
tablished laboratory technique employed 
by forestry pathologists for the diagnosis 
of fungus diseases constitutes an indisput- 
able proof of the validity of our organic 
chemistry principles regarding the origin, 
development and propagation of fungus 
disease! 

To explain: When growing fungus spores 
in a special culture medium, the plant 
pathologist demonstrates (unwittingly) that 
fungus develops by the identical nutrient 
substances that are conducive to produc- 
ing fungus disease within the tree itself! 
Astonishing, but nevertheless true! 

Reduced to simple terms, the foregoing 
statement means that the plant pathologist 
demonstrates that fungi “grow” when 
placed in special nutrient substances. Were 
you to ask him to describe the essential 
organic chemistry units of his culture, he 
would doubtless reply that would be out 


of his field. 


With respect to your contemplated long 
range research program, assuming you do 
have “sufficient information regarding the 
biological nature (biochemistry) of the de- 
structive agent,” the stubborn facts of the 
situation imply two horns of a dilemma: 


1. Whether to give consideration to new 
facts and more precise data based on in- 
controvertible evidence derived from or- 
ganic chemistry studies of fungus disease, 
and capable of promptly yielding the solu- 
tion of the fungus problem as to causation, 
or, 

2. To conform uncompromisingly to the 
outworn theory of fungus origin considered 
sacrosanct by conservative scientists who 
tolerate no departure from tradition; nur- 
turing a puzzling hypothesis which, sooner 
or later, must come to be regarded by all 
fairminded men as passe. 

With a realization of the difficulties you 
face, and appreciating your sincere desire 
to advance the best interests of American 
forests, it occurs to me that cooperation 
from those whose economic and pecuniary 
concerns are involved, might help to re- 
solve your “dilemma.” 


J. David Larson 
The J. David Larson 


Hinsdale, Illinois 


Associates 
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Thank You 


We find the magazine very enjoyable as 
well as instructive reading and we are 
proud to be a part of your efforts to con- 
serve our wildlife and forest resources. 


Mrs. Oscar A. Olson 
Mercer Island, Washington 


How About This, Mr. Payne? 


In your June issue, C. E. Payne, in com- 
menting on my article on the CVA, “What 
You Should Know About CVA,” apparent- 
ly interpreted my statement that “cutover 
lands are being eagerly sought by prospec- 
tive buyers” to mean they are sought for 
agricultural purposes. Nothing in my ar- 
ticle should give him this impression. I 
would be the last person to suggest that 
good timberland be cleared for agriculture 
so that the federal government could subsi- 
dize farmers to raise crops for the Agri- 
cultural Program’s scrapheap. I was speak- 
ing of cutover timberland being sought for 
the purpose of growing more timber—the 
use to which it is best suited. 

Mr. Payne likewise apparently believes 
that CVA will provide electricity (to use 
his words) “at approximately the cost of 
production.” He doubtless also believes 
that all he pays for his mail is the price of 
a three-cent stamp, that tax-supported 
schools are less expensive than private 
schools (to use his own examples), etc. 


Persons with such ideas fall easy prey 
to the promises of promoters of federal 
projects. I do hope his letter causes others 
to wonder where the money comes from. 


A. G. Hall 
Washington, D. C. 
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take the family along... 





Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 


see the Pacific Northwest from 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 
on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 
rine wonderland. 
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Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 
too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerful Tip Top Grill car. 


You'll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We'll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager,708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New and cheerfully dec- 

orated, Touralux sleepers 

that save you money 

are a Milwaukee Road 
“‘exclusive.”” 
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NEW GRASS 


FOR THE WESTERN RANGE 





Millions of acres of depleted grazing land bloom 
again in the West as scientists, working quietly 
and without fanfare, develop reseeding techniques 


N experiment stations operated by 
| the state agricultural colleges or 
bureaus of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, scientists are quietly 
developing techniques for restoring 
an important portion of America’s 
natural wealth—its western grass- 
lands. Without fanfare, the range 
men are trying out species of forage 
plants under various climatic and 
soil conditions to find those which 
will thrive on the great western 
ranges where many decades of inten- 
sive grazing has sharply reduced the 
good native grasses and permitted 
useless invaders to take over. The 
success already achieved has been re- 
markable. 
I 
Until a generation or so ago, the 
western grasslands—like our forests 
—were regarded as virtually inex- 
haustible. Americans did not realize 
what had happened to this vast do- 
main until Congress in 1935, acting 
upon a resolution of Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, requested the U. S. For- 
est Service to make a comprehensive 
investigation. Its report, The West- 
ern Range—a Great But Neglected 
— Resouce, revealed startling 
acts. 


U. S. Forest Service Photos 
Luxuriant growth of crested wheat- 
grass on reseeded sagebrush range 
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By ANTHONY NETBOY 


The range had lost nearly half its 
grazing capacity since the American 
livestock industry had come into be- 
ing. This meant that whereas it was 
once capable of supporting 22,500,- 
000 animal units, it was then able to 
carry only 10,800,000. On nearly 
fifty-five percent of the western range, 
forage values had been reduced by 
half. 

What had happened? 

Heavy stocking with cattle, sheep 
and sometimes horses and goats, 
combined with failure to repair ac- 
cumulated damage, brought ecologi- 
cal changes that were creating a for- 
age famine. The more valuable plants 
—those palatable to livestock—had 
become scarce or extinct on many 
areas. Species such as prairie beard- 
grass and sandgrass were replaced by 
unpalatable sand sagebrush and yuc- 
ca, wild-rye by greasewood, winter- 
fat by shadscale. On far too many 
areas worthwhile plants (for live- 
stock) disappeared and less desirable 
species—such as thistles, cheatgrass 
and sagebrush—promptly took over. 

Where startling changes in the 
plant community had not occurred, 


the density and productivity of the 
better forage species such as peren- 
nial gramas and fescues, had been re- 
duced. In some places young forest 
growth spilled over into the moun- 
tain meadows, or brush replaced the 
tall luscious grasses. 

II 

Steadily the range had declined 
over the years. Of the 728 million 
acres of western grazing lands, 589 
million were seriously eroding, thus 
adding silt to the great western water- 
ways and contributing to flood dis- 
charges. 

Only after these melancholy facts 
had been brought to light were ef- 
forts made to turn the tide of deple- 
tion. Several federal research bureaus 
tackled the problem intensively. In 
the past fifteen years much has been 
learned about range reseeding and a 
great deal done. 

It has been established, for ex- 
ample, that where there is some good 
topsoil left, and there are remnants 
of the better kinds of grass, improved 
grazing management alone may re- 
store proper forage and desirable wa- 
tershed conditions. In other places, 
the noxious or low-value plants— 
sagebrush, for instance—that com- 








Good grass means increased meat 
production and enhanced land 
values. This is black grama 

U. S. Forest Service Photo 


The overgrazed, depleted range 
tells its own sorry story in 
scrubby cattle. No future here 

Western Ways Photo 


On about eighty million acres where the most useful grasses have been chewed up by sheep, cattle and other ani- 


mals (left), reseeding is the only hope of restoring grazing capacity in our lifetime. At right, tall oatgrass 
U. S. Forest Service Photo 














pete for the limited supply of mois- 
ture can be burned off or grubbed 
out in order to give the more desir- 
able species a chance to recover. 

On about eighty million acres, 
however, where the most useful 
grasses have been chewed up by cat- 
tle, sheep and other animals, reseed- 
ing is the only hope of restoring graz- 
ing capacity in our lifetime. 


A good start was made in reseed- 
ing western range lands before World 
War II, and even greater progress 
has been recorded since 1945. But a 
vastly accelerated program is re- 
quired. To meet this need on public 
lands Congress passed the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act in 1949 which would 
set up a fifteen-year program, costing 
over $40,000,000, on range lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of the U. S. For- 
est Service (national forests). On a 
fiscal year basis, the authorization 
was as follows: 


195] $1,500,000 
1952 1,750,000 
1953 2 000,000 
1954 2,500,000 
1955 through 
1965 3,000,000 annually. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, the Forest Service received 
$700,000 for its reseeding program, 
so that if Congress actually appropri- 
ates the sums called for in the en- 
abling act, activities will be greatly 
stepped up. Currently, too, legisla- 


tion is being readied for introduction 
in Congress to finance a similar pro- 
gram on range lands managed by the 
various bureaus of the Department 
of Interior. The Department esti- 
mates that about eleven million acres 
under its jurisdiction need revegeta- 
tion at a cost of about $75,000,000. 

So far, about five million acres of 
public and private lands west of the 
100th meridian have been converted 
from economic liabilities to assets 
through reseeding. The work has 
been done mainly in Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, 
Oregon and California. In Montana 
alone over 1,500,000 acres have been 
restored, mostly private land. Unfor- 
tunately, large areas which were thus 
rehabilitated have been plowed for 
wheat since the wheat boom began. 
When the drought returns much of 
this land may again need reseeding. 

From five to seven million acres of 
range have also been revegetated in 
the region lying east of the 100th 
meridian, mainly Kansas and the Da- 
kotas. So promising are the pros- 
pects of revitalizing deteriorated 
grazing lands through reseeding that 
research has begun in the South to 
test the adaptability of various le- 
gumes and grasses to the hot, moist 
climate. 

It is interesting to note that large- 
scale public programs came after pri- 
vate landowners showed the way. 
But as the research men came up 





with newer and better techniques, 
more and more private owners were 
persuaded that relatively small ex- 
penditures in revegetation will in- 
crease the carrying capacity of their 
ranges and stabilize their ranch en- 
terprise. Under the agricultural con- 
servation program, administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, such 
owners can recoup up to eighty per- 
cent of the cost of the seed—a major 
expense item—if they follow certain 
specifications. 

Old-time stockmen are amazed at 
the results of this new technique in 
fructifying depleted ranges. They see 
mountain meadows which had lost 
most of their palatable native plants 
densely sodded again with nutritious 
forage grasses—tall oatgrass, smooth 
brome, and other species never 
grown there before. Likewise, many 
dry ranges in the foothills of the west- 
ern mountain chains, which recently 
supported little more than sagebrush, 
are now covered with crested wheat- 
grass, a species imported from far- 
away Siberia. And fields where men 
had tried dry farming and failed in a 
regior of too little rainfall are bloom- 
ing again with this hardy newcomer. 

IV 

Reseeding methods are relatively 
simple and the overall costs moder- 
ate, considering the economic values 
created. Each area where revegeta- 
tion is deemed feasible is treated as 

(Turn to page 42) 


When planted to grass, the sagebrush lands of the West (left) will grow up to twenty times more of the 
nutritious kinds of feed, such as crested wheatgrass (right), that makes tender beefsteak and mutton chops 

















By MARGARET McCULLOCH 


HO says the Pony Express 

is gone! Not as long as the 

rugged little mail boats gal. 
lop up and down the boisterous 
Rogue River in western Oregon. The 
storied ponies which raced the mail 
across undeveloped territories of the 
Old West were no bolder than the 
sturdy vessels which navigate the tur- 
bulent course of this famous fishing 
stream. In their thirty-two-mile water 
route, the boats scramble uphill 
about 250 feet, tackle swirling white 
rapids, rock gently over precarious 
shoals, and plunge full-speed through 
deep quiet water. And the pilots who 
steer their craft through this treacher- 
ous channel are as dauntless as the 
daredevil riders of the Pony Express 
who battled unbelievable hazards to 
get the mail through. 


At Gold Beach, Oregon, about 300 
miles south of Portland on Route 101, 
a venturesome traveler may board 
one of these bright blue, red and 
gray mail boats and spend a most 
exciting day on the Rogue. And for 
his later peace of mind, he would 
do well to examine the wide, shallow 
boat as he steps over its side. It is 
built of tough Port Orford cedar, 
selected as the most durable material 
to withstand the tremendous impact 
of the raging water. The most im- 
portant feature is a universal joint 
which permits the propeller shaft 
and rudder to be raised clear of 
rocks and gravel when passing over 
shoals. Passengers’ seats are com- 
fortable benches in the center of the 
boat and, leaning back against the 
red waterproof cover, one watches 
the loading of the boat. There’s the 
mail in canvas sacks, groceries, cases 
of soft drinks, numerous items of 
fishing gear, for the mail boat de- 
livers supplies to the fishing camps 
dotted along its route. 


Quietly, the pilot steps aboard in 
his bright mackinaw, kicks in the 
engine and heads upstream. For a 
brief time, the river is placid and 
passengers huddle into their coats 
and sweaters, for during the summer 
months cool fogs roll in from the 
Pacific. Suddenly, the engine is cut! 
There’s a jarring and every eye 
swings to the pilot. 


The boat has touched river-bottom 
and is going aground! What will he 
do? But he shows no trace of alarm 
and somehow the boat keeps moving 
gently onward over the shoals. And 
then, one remembers that universal 
joint. It has been put to use and 
propeller shaft and rudder are safe- 
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ly above the bottom of the river. A 
moment later, the pilot opens the 
throttle, the engine throbs as the 
boat leaps ahead into deep water. 


On through rocky gorges where 
wispy trees sprout from the crevices. 
Then out into open stretches with 
dense foliage spilling to the very edge 
of the water. Someone has fenced in 
a strip extending down a hillside so 
his pig may come down for a drink. 
And the pig, terrified of the boat, 
scrambles madly up the hill, squeal- 
ing as he climbs. 


A long peaceful stretch lulls the 
passenger into relaxation. Then he 
glances ahead, tenses at what he sees. 
Less than 100 feet beyond the bow, 
the surface of the river is above the 
level of the boat. Churning rapids 
lie between. Once more, anxious 
passengers rivet their eyes on the 
pilot. What now? There’s a quick 
turn of the wheel, a racing of the 
motor and he makes a fast run at 
the rapids. And then—up and over! 
Nothing ahead could possibly be 
worse than this, so finally the pas- 
sengers sit back to enjoy whatever 
may be in store. Confidence is firm- 
ly established in their pilot. And 
maybe someone has passed the word 
along that this particular pilot guided 
warships through uncharted Alaskan 
waters during the war. 


Fog is left behind and the sun gets 
hotter. The boat swings into small 
docks where the whole settlement has 
turned out to see the mail come in. 
Or a packet of mail may be tossed off 
without ever stopping. Sometimes, a 
barking dog races gleefully down the 
hill, seizes the mail and dashes to 
wherever he’s supposed to deliver the 
package. 


Sharp twists to the right, sudden 
turns to the left as the pilot follows 
the tortuous channel. More gravel 
bars. And then the most spectacular 
adventure of all as the boat nears the 
end of its route. Approaching a 
stretch of water far too shallow for 
even a Rogue River mail boat, the 
pilot twists the vessel sharply to the 
left. Close to the bank is a small 
island with a narrow channel behind 
it—and it is for this channel the 
pilot is aiming. Shoving a mountain 
of water before it, the sturdy little 
boat races ahead, bow tilted high. 
And then the pilot cuts the motor, 
the bow settles gently into the water 
and the boat rocks through the chan- 
nel on the crest of the wave it has 
created. 


Clear water again and presently, 
the little vessel noses into the plank 
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dock at Agness. This is the end of 
the thirty-two mile mail route and it 
is also one of the finest of the many 
fishing spots on the Rogue. Passen- 
gers unload, then the pilot moves his 
boat a short distance upstream where 
a light truck is waiting. The mail 
is loaded onto the truck, part destined 
for Agness at the top of the hill and 
the rest for Illahe, nine miles farther. 
Until quite recently, the mail route 
extended to Maria, sixteen miles be- 
yond Illahe. Mail destined for Maria 
was taken from the truck at IIlahe 
and finished the remainder of its 
journey on the backs of slow-footed 
mules. This was one of the most 
interesting mail routes in the whole 
country. 


Passengers left on the dock at 
Agness have a two-hour wait before 
the return trip. Usvally, they climb 
the rather steep trail and explore the 
settlement. There’s a school, a gen- 
eral store which houses the post 
office, a scattering of houses and a 
nice lodge where an excellent meal is 
served family style. 


There’s restfulness, a remoteness 
about the little place that is hard to 
define. Perhaps it’s largely due to 
the presence of the old federal build- 
ing, constructed to fit the contour 
of the land on which it stands. At 
first glance, it appears to be sliding 
downhill, but close inspection shows 
that this lop-sidedness was intention- 





al. Logs were carefully selected to 
fit the slope of the hillside with large 
ends placed on the downhill side, 
while small ends rested on higher 
ground. The taper of the logs was so 
neatly calculated that even today the 
floor is quite level. The structure 
was built in 1907 to house both post- 
office and store. Inside, there are 
only a few reminders of that period 
—posters advertising mustard, flour, 
oatmeal and tobacco. 


Back at the boat landing, the pas- 
sengers take their places when the 
boat slides into the dock with mail 
already stowed on board. It’s a far 
easier trip down river. Passengers 
are well acquainted and there’s much 
laughter and ducking of spray if a 
breeze happens to be blowing. The 
little vessel races down and presently 
the ocean coolness and fog close in 
once more as the pilot expertly heads 
into the dock. And again, the brawl- 
ing Rogue has been defied to get the 
mail through. 


The Pony Express had to combat 
cold and snow, heat and _ poorly 
marked trails. The mechanical ponies 
of the Rogue River have their haz- 
ards, too, not the least of which are 
the recurring floods. But as one post- 
master on the Rogue River route puts 
it, “Mail comes through on schedule 
even when the river gets so high that 
everything from houses to hosses goes 
floatin’ downstream.” 


Main attraction at Agness, end of the thirty-mile river run, is the old 


“federal building,” erected a half century ago to house the 





post office 






































For a quarter century, the 
Georgia Forestry Association, 
a citizens’ organization, has 
worked hand in hand with local 
government to achieve an envi- 
able record of accomplishment 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


Teamwork in State Forestry 


MOKE was billowing up in 
S great gray clouds that rolled 

across the sky and dimmed the 
sun to a guttering golden globe. I 
spun off the highway into a narrow 
plantation road and skidded to a 
stop. Yellow flames washed the 
powdery woods, blasting the resinous 
pines with blowtorch heat, licking at 
the waist-high sedge with a savage, 
unslaked appetite. Breaking out the 
top of a young pine, I charged the 
wall of flame, but I might as well 
have tried to stop an armored divi- 
sion with a yard broom. The intense 
heat drove me backward and I stood 
helpless, watching it surge and roar 
across the new grounds of the Field 
Trial Club. 

The trials were only a week away. 
For two months we'd laid out the 
course over perfect terrain of fields 
and woods and rolling hills. The 
birds were there, the cover was right 
and the best hunting dogs in America 
were on their way to compete in the 
traditional classic of dogdom. 

The wail of a siren broke through 
the din of cataclysm. Motors barked 
and a cloud of dust boiled up as 
screaming cars and trucks swung into 
the road. Men swarmed over the field 
and one of the trucks disgorged a 
tractor and a plow. I stood, amazed, 
watching a well-drilled team go into 
action with plows and_ backpack 
pumps, wetting down the wall of 
flame, throwing breaks around the 
hottest sector for a backfire. Under 
the organized impact the red wall 
spluttered to a sigh and died. 

A ranger approached me, notebook 


in hand, to get a report on the fire. 
He belonged to the County Protec- 
tion Unit of the adjoining county. 
His outfit had crossed the county 
line, gathered help in the nearby town 
and raced in to knock down the yel- 
low flames. I gave him what details 
I had, a bit vaguely perhaps, for my 
mind was occupied with the amazing 
efficiency of this modern fire control 
unit which had roared out of its terri- 
tory to save the trial grounds. And 
before I knew it, I was analyzing the 
remarkable progress Georgia had 
made during the past half century 
in protecting and developing its for- 
est resources. 

It didn’t happen overnight. It 
didn’t happen because some slap- 


happy sawmiller waved a pussy wil- 
low wand and conjured up an abun- 
dance of trees upon the good earth. 
The story is steeped in sweat and 
sacrifice, in prejudices as bitter as an 
almond blossom, in raging feuds be- 
tween timber owners and cattlemen. 
It’s not a story built around one man, 
but involving group after group 
which took up the emerald torch and 
with vision and determination kept 
it fiercely radiant. 

This alert fire-fighting unit actual- 
ly had its conception forty-three years 
ago, when the first Georgia Forest 
Association was formed. A _ small 
group of pioneers, alarmed at the 
profligate waste of the state’s tim- 
bered resources, banded together in 


Last year, state nurseries produced 45,000,000 young pine trees 




















1907 for the purpose of formulating 
a state-wide policy to correct the cut- 
clean-and-burn method of harvesting 
prevalent at the time. From all the 
records available, this first forest as- 
sociation died aborning, but not with- 
out cutting its peavy mark in the log 
of time. It cleared right-of-way for 
the first permanent school of forestry 
at the University of Georgia and 
brought to the attention of the press 
the need for a progressive forest poli- 
cy in the state. 

For the next dozen or more years, 
most of the forest progress in the 
cracker state radiated from the forest 
school, which turned out graduates 
at the rate of two or three each year 
while providing a badly needed ser- 
vice to timberland owners who sin- 
cerely wanted to cut their timber by 
approved methods. 

In 1922, a group of civic-minded 
citizens whose business and interest 
revolved around trees and their prod- 
ucts, met in Macon and organized 
the Georgia Forestry Association. 
Bonnell Stone, often called the “Fa- 
ther of Forestry in Georgia,” was 
elected president. At that time, Stone 
was manager of the Pfeister-Vogel 
Land Company, which had expansive 
holdings in the mountains of the 
state for the production of tanbark. 
A forester, he was as close to the 
problem of forest education and pro- 
motion as anyone in the South. He 
recognized the need of a state fores- 
try department and the service it 
could render to landowners. 

The new organization laid its 
plans. One of the first steps was the 
necessary legislation. Bonnell Stone 
went home to his mountains, where 
he ran and was elected to the state 
legislature for the sole purpose of 
introducing and fighting through a 


Landowners planted these seedlings on 75,000 acres 


bill creating a forestry department. 
With the help of his growing Georgia 
Forestry Association, he achieved 
this legislation in 1925. That year 
the law-making body set up an ap- 
propriation of $1,800 to carry out the 
provisions of the act. Burley Luf- 
burrow, the second graduate of the 
State Forestry School, was recalled 
to his native state from where he was 
serving as supervisor of the Alabama 
National Forest and three military 
reservations, and assigned to duty as 
the first state forester. 

The history of the next quarter 
century reads like fiction. Working 
in the capacity as friend and coun- 
selor, the Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion acted as a shock absorber be- 
tween politics and the exacting science 
of growing trees. Not only did it 
faithfully guard the destinies of the 
budding department, but out of its 
storehouse of experience it worked 
closely with the youthful, vigorous 
state forester on policy and plans. 

When the federal Forest Service 
sought an enabling act which would 
allow the government to extend its 
forest holdings beyond the national 
forest land it was purchasing in the 
mountains, the association flatly put 
its foot down. It agreed that the 
purchase of mountain land by the 
government might be necessary for 
the protection of watersheds from the 
timber rapine which had been the 
rule in the state since the removal of 
the Cherokees, but they did not con- 
cede that the fence post, pole and 
turpentine woods in private produc- 
tion should be acquired by Uncle Sam 
and put into competition with the 
private operators. That forceful and 
far-sighted policy still stands. 

As funds became available, the de- 
partment grew. With state monies 





Fire protection expanded—is fully mechanized 





and an allotment from Clarke-McNary 
funds (cooperative federal-state pro- 
tection, the state matching federal 
funds) the state was able to offer 
financial assistance in the protection 
of timber from fire. Any landowner 
or group of farmers who placed 10,- 
000 acres or more under organized 
protection, were eligible under the 
state and federal plan for refund on 
expenditures for firebreaks, patrol- 
men and equipment needed to keep 
the woods green. Within ten years. 
eighty-seven such protective units had 
been set aside from the Blue Ridge to 
the rim of the coastal flats. 

During that decade, too, in its fight 
for the forest resources of Georgia, 
the department grew as many ten- 
tacles as an octopus. Each one 
touched some phase of the lives of 
every class, race and age. 

One of these touched the Future 
Farmers of America, sparking a pro- 
gram that spread into a dozen states. 
With the active cooperation of FFA 
the first school forest plan was in- 
augurated. Almost 200 school for- 
ests, averaging upwards to twenty 
acres, were leased to the rural schools 
for development under a precise for- 
estry management plan. For each of 
these tracts a survey was made, a 
map prepared and a management 
plan drawn up. Some of the forests 
needed thinning, some harvesting, 
some planting. All were put on a 
sustained-yield basis, to provide the 
maximum production of timber prod- 
ucts. Under state supervision, they 
were worked by local FFA bovs, with 
profits going to the local chapters. 
Most of those school forests became 
highly respected and much studied 
demonstrations in the communities 
where they were established. 

These plots did more, perhaps, to 














set the stage for forestry education 
in the state than any other project 
adopted by the department or the 
association. A thousand boys in the 
FFA had home projects of their own, 
on which they carried out the funda- 
mentals learned on their school for- 
ests. One youngster, whose dad had 
always taken the tallest, straightest 
trees out of the farm woodlot for 
winter wood, agreed to divide the 
tract and let his son manage half 
of it. At the end of two years, during 
which the boy cut as many cords as 
his dad, but on a selection basis for 
crooked and suppressed specimens 
and undesirable species, the differ- 
ence in the two ends of the woodloi 
was so pronounced that every farmer 
in that side of the county came to 
the boy for help in marking trees for 
winter wood. 

This program of working with 
farm boys and girls in the FFA clubs, 
so well conceived and thought out by 
C. A. Whittle, educational manager 
of the department, and M. D. Mobley, 
director of vocational education for 
the state, paid dividends sooner than 
anyone thought it would. It was 
amazing how quickly those farm boys 
and girls began to show up as busi- 
ness and professional men and 
women, in banks and civic clubs, in 
the legislature and as weekly news- 
paper editors. Each one, steeped in 
the fundamentals he had learned on 
the school forest, became a_ torch 
bearer for the forestry problems of 
his state. 


Another far-sighted plan adopted 
by the joint partnership of the state 
and association was the creation of a 
recreation division. Recognizing the 
importance of the state’s forests as 
playgrounds, the department took un- 
der its wing a number of state parks 
in all sections of the commonwealth 
and made provision for their develop- 
ment. 

Nurtured by forestry, this offspring 
grew so rapidly that within a few 
years it was set up as a separate de- 
partment of state government, with 
an appropriation all its own to take 
care of its rapid growth and expand- 
ing facilities. 

It was in the thirties that pulp 
mills began to turn an eye southward, 
where power was plentiful, labor rea- 
sonable and pulpwood abundant. But 
the migration of the pulp industry to 
the southern states presented an im- 
mediate problem. Some of the first 
operators and buyers of timber were 
unscrupulous and chiseled the south- 
ern farmer whenever they could. 

None of the recognized companies 
tolerated this type of operation. On- 
ly the wildcat buyers, out for quick 
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profits in the growing industry, were 
guilty. After a few such cases, the 
state department offered its services 
in cruising and estimating pulpwood 
and conducted a program of educa- 
tion at farm meetings and among 
farm organizations. 


Today in the South, most of the 
pulpwood and paper companies own 
vast tracts, from which they take a 
normal yield, buying the bulk of the 
wood for their operations from farm- 
ers and other landowners. Most of 
them have foresters on their payrolls. 


The most essential job done by the 
department and by the Georgia For- 
estry Association during the twenty- 
five year period of closely working 
together, has been their contact with 
the small landowner. Recognizing 
that the farm of less than 1000 acres 
comprised some seventy percent of 
the twenty-five million acres of forest 
land in the state, and that such owner- 
ships are the backbone of any forest- 
ry progress, they concentrated on 
teaching the small landowner that his 
trees are as much a part of his farm 
crop program as his eggs and meat 
and tobacco. 

And they had a good teaching 
point. To get ready cash out of this 
crop, it was not necessary to work it 
or wait for it to grow. It was al- 
ready there, in the form of fence 
posts, crossties, poles and a variety 
of raw products. All he had to do 
to receive the most for his crop was 
call in an expert from the state ser- 
vice and have it appraised. 

It is significant then, that within 
the comparatively short period of a 
quarter century, as time is reckoned 
by a tree’s growth rings, that the ap- 
propriation for vital forestry work 
in Georgia should have grown from 
a paltry $1,800 in 1925, to $875,000 
last year, in addition to the allotment 
of $253,000 from the federal treasury 
to help in the control of forest fire. 
It is significant, also, that the depart- 
ment should have expanded from one 
state forester and his secretary in a 
capitol cubbyhole, to a statewide or- 
ganization numbering more than 300 
full-time employees and about as 
many more temporary forest workers, 
with 182 fire lookout towers, 260 
fire trucks, 210 two-way radios and 
more than 1700 miles of telephone 
lines for fire control purposes. To- 
day the eighty-seven timber protective 
organizations, which covered only 
small sections of the counties in which 
they lay, have developed into seventy- 
nine complete county unit systems 
under full protection and manage- 
ment. 

And Georgians have given the ef- 
forts of nature a tremendous boost 





by a tree planting program that only 
the word ‘colossal’ would describe. 
At the beginning of the decade, the 
yearly output at the state nurseries 
had climbed to around sixteen mil- 
lion trees, ninety-eight percent of 
which were longleaf and slash pine. 
During the war nursery production 
dropped sharply, but it shot up again 
and, in 1949, farmers and landown- 
ers set out a total of forty-five mil- 
lion trees on 75,000 acres of barren 
and eroded land. And the plan calls 
for even greater nursery expansion in 
the years ahead. 


In line with this amazing program 
of covering the earth with seedling 
pines, the Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion is hammering home the gospel 
of fire prevention. The “Keep Geor- 
gia Green” campaign has gone into 
every school in the state—and is be- 
ing preached before garden, civic and 
other clubs. 

I asked Burley Lufburrow, now 
executive secretary of the Georgia 
Forestry Association, about the policy 
of his body with regard to controlled 
burning in the South. 

“Herbert Stoddard,” he said, “has 
done an exceptionally fine job in 
proving that controlled fire is condu- 
cive to more game on the land. As 
yet, however, not enough data has 
been gathered to show whether the 
practice is detrimental or beneficial 
to the trees. For that reason our 
organization still has an open mind 
about burning the woods under any 
conditions. The federal government, 
the state and our own foresters are 
working on the problem, and we'll 
set our policy when we know the 
results.” 

Those words might be the answer 
in a hickory nut shell to Georgia’s 
growth in the forestry field. On state 
forests, federal lands, private lands 
under cooperative agreement, demon- 
strations of the value of growing 
trees are being laid down for every- 
one to see. There has been no high 
pressure, abstract selling, no flim- 
flam claims or deceit, political or 
otherwise—only a fundamental pro- 
gram of actually proving why it pays 
to grow trees. 

And Georgians believe it, too. Be- 
longing to the Georgia Forestry As- 
sociation and lending a hand to bet- 
ter forest practices in the communi- 
ties where they serve, are bankers, 
editors and businessmen. They all 
agree on one point. There is no 
wealth except the soil and what the 
soil produces. Trees are a raw natu- 
ral resource, and as raw and finished 
products, have contributed more 
wealth to the state over a longer 
period of time than any other crop. 
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Pioneers in American forestry—graduates of Biltmore Forest School at May reunion 





The “Plymouth Rock of Forestry” 


Alumni of nation’s first forestry school, established at Biltmore, 
North Carolina, in 1898, gather to pay homage to Dr. C. A. Schenck 


URING May, in the wooded 
mountains of the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest near Asheville. 


North Carolina, alumni of the Bilt- 
more Forest School memorialized the 
site of America’s first forestry school. 

There were tears in the eyes of 
these trail blazers of the forestry pro- 
fession in America when they un- 
veiled the “Plymouth Rock of For- 
estry,” a bronze tablet set in a gran- 
ite boulder, commemorating _ their 
school and their beloved teacher, Dr. 
C. A. Schenck, now in Lindenfels, 
Germany. 

The silent wooded hills surrounded 
the peaceful vale where once the Bilt- 
more trail blazers surged forth from 
a small wooden schoolhouse, fired 
with youthful enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the tears were in remembrance of 
those bygone days; perhaps they 
were in remembrance of their teach- 
er and friend, Dr. Schenck; perhaps 
they were in memory of fellow class- 
mates, sixty-five in all, who have 
passed on. Perhaps they were all of 
these expressed as part of the touch- 
ing and impressive Biltmore spirit— 
a spirit characterized as proud devo- 
tion to a cause and friendship, and 
about which eighty-three-year-old Dr. 
Schenck cabled from his home in 


By S. L. FROST 


Germany: “Forestry is best, but love 
is everything.” 

This spirit caught me, a guest at 
this memorable event of George W. 
Merck, nephew of Dr. Schenck, and 
a member of The American Forestry 
Association’s Board of Directors. 
And in this historic year of conserva- 
tion, commemorating as it does the 
75th anniversary of The American 
Forestry Association, the 50th anni- 
versary of the Society of American 


Dr. Schenck, at eighty-three, 
lives at Lindenfels, Germany 








































































































Foresters and the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of the Yale School of 
Forestry, I could not help but feel a 
renewed inspiration for the far-reach- 
ing forestry cause. 

Biltmore Forest School was found- 
ed on September 1, 1898, by Dr. 
Schenck who, three years earlier, and 
on the recommendation of Gifford 
Pinchot, had succeeded that famous 
forester as consulting forester for the 
George W. Vanderbilt estate near 
Asheville. Since purchased by the 
federal government and now a part 
of the Pisgah National Forest, it is 
of interest that here was the first ex- 
ample on a broad scale of forest con- 
servation through wise use. Soon af- 
ter his arrival in this country from 
Germany, Dr. Schenck keenly realized 
the need for technically trained for- 
esters and the thought and ideas in 
his mind finally became reality when 
he established Biltmore. 

The students were instructed in the- 
ory and practice in the classroom and 
in the field, a year-long class cover- 
ing every phase of forestry work. 
There were no books on forestry by 
American authors at that time and 
Dr. Schenck had to start from scratch 
in developing his lecture outlines and 

(Turn to page 28) 











If you want action with a bang, try 
hooking onto a steelhead, mystery trout 
of the West Coast, with light tackle. 

A tricky and incessant acrobat, he’s big, 
fast, unpredictable—and dead game 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


F you are a fisherman and have 

never taken a fresh-run steelhead 

on light tackle from the surging 
current of a West Coast river, you 
can still look forward to the ultimate 
thrill in fresh water angling. The 
Atlantic salmon on a fly rod is a 
mighty antagonist, fast and strong, 
and some anglers might accord him 
this honor. 

But his western cousin, the steel- 
head, is even faster when hooked, 
more unpredictable in action, a tre- 
mendous and incessant aerial acro- 
bat, with always a new bag of tricks 
to bewilder the excited angler. The 
speed of this silvery gamester is ter- 
rific. He takes the fly with a savage 
surge, strips off yards and yards of 
line, then leaps. He charges back 
upstream, another prodigious leap, a 
savage shake of his head—and the 
angler sadly reels in line to replace 
the broken leader. With good luck 
and deft handling the rearing, tear- 
ing acrobat can, of course, be sub- 
dued. 

Once you have taken a good steel- 
head on a fly you become a convert 
for life, and join the thousands of 
other enthusiasts, who each summer 
look forward to the annual spawning 
run of these great warriors of the 
Salmo clan. You await with increas- 
ing excitement the “appointed time;” 
and neither business nor family— 
nothing short of breaking a leg—will 
prevent your being on the river when 
the fish appear. 
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THE MYSTERIOU: 


Almost every stream which reaches 
the Pacific, from Alaska down the 
coast of British Columbia, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, to southern Cali- 
fornia, has its annual run of these 
mysterious, sea-going trout. And the 
steelhead actually is a trout, simply 
a sea-run form of the western rain- 
bow. Just why the young fish work 
down to the ocean after being 
spawned on the gravel bars, far up 
toward the headwaters, instead of 
living out there lives in the river, as 
would other trout, is one of nature’s 
mysteries. 

And even more strange is their 
disappearance in the ocean, where 
they live for usually two years and 
occasionally a three-year period, at 
unknown depths, in unguessed locali- 
ties which are a mystery to scientists 
and angler alike. Then magically. 
each spawning season, the great 
schools will return to the river. And 
not to any river, but to their native 
stream, the water that gave them 
birth. 

The spawning run varies widely 
the length of the coast. The “sum- 
mer fish” may appear as early as 
June in some rivers and in October 
in others. So neatly do the annual 
runs overlap in the many streams, 
the angler may be sure of excellent 
sport for perhaps five months of the 
year. These steelhead will usually 
weigh from four to eight pounds, al- 
though sometimes accompanied by 
schools of precocious youngsters, of 





a mere two pounds, that seem to 
come along for the fun of it. They 
are active, gamy prototypes of their 
elders, and capable of providing 
gorgeous sport when taken on the 
fly. 

Occasional summer steelhead of 
ten pounds will be taken during the 
run, and those of fifteen pounds and 
even more are not unknown on the 
larger rivers. These are the real 
“tackle busters” of the tribe, verita- 
ble submarines which will take the 
fly with a wrist-tingling smash, and 
test angler and his tackle in.a long, 
frenzied battle, with no holds barred. 
Lucky is even the experienced steel- 
head man who can land one in three 
of these great warriors he has hooked. 

And, there is more than this super- 
lative sport offered the angler on the 
great northern streams, which plunge 
and churn and sing in turn, as they 
flow down through the deep, timbered 
gorges to seek the sea. Giant red- 
woods will be his companions in the 
dark, wooded canyons of the Cali- 
fornia north coast, along with the 
firs, spruces and a wealth of decidu- 
ous growth. And farther north, in 
Oregon and Washington, the trail 
down to the river will be through an 
almost impenetrable forest of these 
beautiful conifers, together with great 
cedars, the ground almost hidden by 
a lesser but charming forest of ferns. 

Each summer there is a new thrill 
for the angler who returns to a well- 
known and loved steelhead river. All 
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through the off-season he has fought 
over the battles of last year, the leap- 
ing, frenzied struggle of that “little 
five-pounder,” which extended him 
and his tackle for a half hour. And 
the big fellow, who ran off a full 
hundred yards of line in one terrific 
surge, then “sat down” on the bot- 
tom and fought until the flimsy leader 
parted. 

And the angler will wonder if now 
the fish have arrived on schedule in 
his favorite stretch of water; how 
that “best” riffle withstood the win- 
ter floods; whether the current has 
changed, so that his fly cannot reach 
that one particular “hot spot,” where 
the migrating fish seemed to congre- 
gate. Only trial will tell. The first 
hour, that first day of the season, 
will tell the story. 

One September, in the first golden 
days of autumn, I returned to my 
favorite water on the California Kla- 
math. In a certain riffle there I had 
found loafing steelhead in a deep, 
swift run back of a great snag. They 
seemed to like that spot, day after 
day and weeks on end. But now, this 
year? 

I debated long on just what fly to 
try, this important first cast of the 
season, and settled on a large Royal 
Coachman, with a white wing of hair, 
one of several of the bright patterns 
so often acceptable to these notional 
migrants. A few casts for practice, 
then a longer effort, almost to that 
old snag, and a flashing little two- 


pounder was on—and going places 
in a hurry. With this little fellow 
finally safely beached, I tried again. 

A longer cast now, right into those 
slow swirls like last year—and a 
heavy, surging strike. Then the river 
erupted! A gigantic tail splashed 
the surface and a tremendous steel- 
head slashed line from my reel in a 
long, frenzied dash down the riffle. 
The “old snag” was indeed paying 
off—and as never before. I stumbled 
along the cobblestone bar after my 
runaway submarine, holding the rod 
tip high to cushion the incessant 
strain and hoping that the 100 yards 
of backing on my large reel would 
last until he stopped. 

It is never possible to recall all the 
exciting moments of a long steelhead 
battle, the give-and-take as line is 
gained, then lost by the score of yards 
when the great warrior again charges 
down the current. But, I do remem- 
ber that my wrist was lame, my back 
wet with perspiration and my breath- 
ing short, when I finally slid that 
monster steelie safely out upon the 
bar. His weight was eleven and a 
half pounds. 

While the summer steelhead may 
be taken on a variety of artificial 
lures, and upon bait, of which sal- 
mon roe is probably best, we of the 
fly-fishing fraternity somehow feel 
that other methods and lures are not 
quite “cricket.” Here is a noble an- 
tagonist, worthy of light tackle, which 
will permit him every advantage in 








battle. If his savage strike snaps 
the thin, tapered leader; or his long, 
leaping charges strip the reel, and so 
bring disaster, then he has earned his 
freedom. 

And there is satisfaction, too, in 
fooling this wary and often choosy 
game fish with a bit of wool and 
feathers. On certain days he’ wants a 
fly that is red and white; next day, 
perhaps, only a dark brown offering; 
and either of these, and a score of 
other patterns, must be presented in 
just the manner that he prefers at 
the moment. 

These migrating fish do not feed 
as freely as do other trout, and often 
only a bright fly of large size will 
tempt them. Many of the favorite 
patterns, combining the brightest 
colors certainly cannot resemble natu- 
ral food of the stream, so it seems 
logical that the steelhead take it in 
a purely pugnacious mood. Again, 
a fly with a long, wavering white 
wing may appear like a minnow, and 
these fish, like trout everywhere, are 
naturally cannibalistic. 

When traveling, the steelhead will 
be found deep in the swift riffles, 
heading surely into the main current, 
which instinct tells him is the path to 
the distant headwaters and the spawn- 
ing bars. Thus, the angler who 
knows, need not fish all the water, 
but only that which experience tells 
him is “steelhead water.” And the 
fish rarely show by leaping and 
switling on the surface, as do other 
trout when they are feeding. The 

(Turn to page 40) 


The big boys—the tackle-busters— 
run from fifteen to twenty pounds 
C. M. Kreider 


























































TAMARISK - 


Its beauty is enchanting, 
and as a windbreak it is 
without equal. But water 
users see it only as a 
blight on the countryside 


HE tamarisk is one plant that 
has both friends and enemies. 


Its friends say that it is a boon 
and a blessing. They praise its many 
virtues and swear by it. Its enemies 
say that it is a blight and a curse. 
and swear at it. In which camp you 
find yourself depends solely upon 
your point of view. If you are 
esthetically inclined, or want protec- 
tion from the sun, sand and wind. 
you will be its friend. But should you 
be a “water-user” there is no ques- 
tion—you are its mortal foe. 

To its friends, the tamarisk is a 
beautiful plant. Even those who de- 
test it will admit that, though perhaps 
grudgingly. Its friends find the 





feathery foliage fascinating, especial- 
ly when its willowy branches bow 
and sway gracefully in the breeze and 
reveal their delicate tones and shades 
of green. And when the tamarisk is 
in flower, many will admit there are 
few shrubs or trees so enchanting. 
The long sprays with their clusters of 
small white or pink blossoms nodding 
at the end of nearly every twig al- 
ways excite interest. When the deli- 
cate odor drifts over the landscape 
you can hear people say, “Ah, the 
tamarisk is in bloom again.” 

Those who have an aversion to the 
tamarisk see it laying a blight on the 
country. It might be that part of the 
dislike stems from the fact that some 
of the early immigrants came from 
Russia. Some arrived from Eritrea, 
Yamen, Omen, and other places with 
queer foreign names. Many different 
tamarisks flourish naturally in the 
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By E. N. MUNNS 


general neighborhood of the Medi- 
terranean, Red, Black, Caspian, Aral, 
Arabian and Dead seas. They can 
also be found near such lakes as Ur- 
mia, Van, Helmund, and Hamun-i- 
Mashkel. All of the group have one 
or two things in common—they grow 
in semi-arid or really arid conditions, 
and usually in salty or alkaline soil. 

It has been said that the name 
comes from the Tamaris River in the 
Pyrenees. A much more likely tale 
is that it is derived from the Hebrew 
word tamarik, meaning cleansing, be- 
cause the twigs were used in ancient 
times to make brooms. However, the 
Israelites also made an effusion of it 
with which to purify their blood. 
Some folks say the Tartars used a 
decoction of the young twigs inter- 
nally for rheumatism and externally 
for bruises, but the medical journals 
say nothing of its effectiveness. In 


of a tamarisk windbreak in prevent 
due to the tree’s feathery foliags 




















Syria, the mucilaginous sugar exuded 
when tamarisk plants are stung by 
wasps is called manna and used to 
sweeten bread. The White House and 
Boston Cook Books give no recipe 
for such use. 

How long the tamarisk has been in 
the United States is not definitely 
known. Records show eight named 
species and several others had been 
introduced by the Department of 
Agriculture between 1899 and 1915. 
However, it is at least suspected that 
some species had been introduced 
much earlier. Be that as it may, a 
considerable number of species, per- 
haps twenty out of about sixty, have 
been in the country for over thirty- 
five years, some for perhaps half a 
century. In that time, some of these 
have found many places to their lik- 
ing and, like the dandelion, have 
adopted us. Though they have been 
grown successfully for ornamental 
purposes in lower New England and 
in South Dakota, the tamarisks find a 


warm climate more to their liking. 
Consequently, you see tamarisk some- 
what frequently in southern gardens 
and occasionally growing wild along 
the Gulf Coast. 

It is in the Southwest, however, 
that the tamarisk appears completely 
at home. Here it thrives in alkaline 
soils where such plants as pomegran- 
ates and asparagus fail. It also 
grows with the greatest of ease on 
alkali flats where only a few of our 
native saltbushes and similar plants 
survive. It seems to enjoy dry soils 
as well as moist ones. Best of all, the 
tamarisk endures our desert suns 
without the tiniest sign of shrivel. 
One might even go so far as to say 
it enjoys heat and the lack of hu- 
midity. 

To those who do not know the 
plant, the tamarisk is often mistaken 
for a juniper or a cypress. Indeed, it 
has some resemblance in its tight 
scale-like leaves and its spreading 
bush-like habit. In fact, in many 
places it is called flowering cypress, 
cedar and, especially, saltcedar. This 
latter name it has earned by growing 
on soils that contain considerable salt 
or alkali. 

One species, Tamarix gallica, has 
brought shame to the whole family. 
It is a drinker and a wastrel. It 
just don’t belong with other folks. 
And for this reason, and for others, 
too, we shall hereafter allude to it as 
“Russian saltcedar.” Other reasons 
for the name are that it has pinkish 
to red blossoms, it is always scraggly 
and unkept, it spreads rapidly in lo- 
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On the credit side of “saltcedar” is its ability to quickly stabilize 
sand dunes—to hold them against further movement by the wind 


But along small distributory streams of the Southwest its great thirst 
is raising havoc with water supplies desperately needed by farmers 


calities where it is not wanted. 

You have to be a “water user,” an 
irrigationist, to really understand 
why westerners don’t like the Rus- 
sian saltcedar. The “why” of this can 
best be illustrated by what has hap- 
pened in the Middle Rio Grande Val- 
ley of New Mexico. After Elephant 
Butte Dam was built, the silt and 
gravel from the horribly overgrazed 
watershed lands moved into the reser- 
voir. No one much cared because the 


U. S. Forest Service Photos 





reservoir was calculated to last at 
least 200 years. But, as the soil 
washed down, it deposited more and 
more of the heavy stuff at the upper 
end of the reservoir. Here, also, 
flash floods built up a little delta 
which, as the water in the lake was 
lowered, was raised higher and high- 
er above the surface. 

Then came the Russian saltcedar. 
Possibly from some lovely garden in 

(Turn to page 44) 
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HE lowly fence post is‘in the 

big-money news. Dimes in- 

vested in giving a chemical 
bath to the part sticking in the ground 
are growing into dollars. 

Starting in the lodgepole pine 
country, which straddles the northern 
Rockies and extends on to the Pacific, 
the new trend in fence post longevity 
is spreading to the Middle West, the 
East and to the South. Farmers 
everywhere have the same fence post 
trouble: posts easiest to get usually 
have the least natural resistance to 
the decay organisms that lie in am- 
bush in soil everywhere. 

Giving longevity to otherwise short- 
lived lodgepole pine posts is a com- 
paratively new wood preservative, 
pentachlorophenol. It is a compound 
coming from chlorine and that old 
stand-by in grandmother’s medicine 
cabinet, carbolic acid. “Penta,” as 
it is almost affectionately known to 
its growing parade of users, won its 
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service star during the war. It pro- 
tected the wood in military installa- 
tions all the way from the cold and 
windy Aleutians to the damp jungles 
of the South Pacific. 

In old fifty-gallon oil drums on 
thousands of farms in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming and 
Colorado, penta now is beginning to 
pay off in the millions of dollars. 
From this western beginning, farm 
use of the old drum to get fence post 
longevity is spreading. 

Nothing more than a_ suggested 
possibility in 1930, on trial experi- 
mentally in 1937, pentachlorophenol 
today is being used at the rate of 
millions of pounds annually. Butt 
ends of fence posts have soaked up 
most of it. 

Penta possibilities are staggering. 
Extension Forester Vernon F. Ravens- 
croft estimates that during the next 
fifteen to twenty years Idaho farmers 
alone will collect $1,140,000 in fence 
post longevity dividends from the 
penta they have used the last five 
years. This is in post cost alone. 

His arithmetic is simple and con- 
vincing. Lodgepole pine posts, a 
favorite in Idaho, cost from thirty 
to sixty cents apiece. Without treat- 
ment, a post will last only a year or 
two. Adding the penta bath changes 
that. In service tests in Idaho and 
Montana, lodgepole posts soaked i 


Two easy methods of giving fence posts longer life. 


drum filled with penta solution 





One post will do the work of five when treated with “penta” 
— or pentachlorophenol, if you prefer — war-born wood 
preservative. And the treatment is simple and inexpensive 


this type of preservative already have 
outlasted five untreated ones. Still 
sound, they are ready to outlive some 
more. This added service comes at 
a cost of four to eight cents for the 
soaking. 

“This estimated $1,140,000 saving 
in post cost is only part of the story,” 
Ravenscroft explains. “It represents 
actual cost of replacement posts that 
will not be needed because the first 
one got a penta soaking. On any 
fencing operation, the labor of setting 
the posts and fastening on the wires 
is the main expense. No attempt has 
been made to calculate the savings in 
labor that can be expected when one 
treated post eliminates the need for 
three or four or more replacements 
during a fifteen to twenty-year period. 
That labor saving certainly will be 
greater than the cost of the posts 
themselves.” 

Basic fence post troubles are pretty 
much the same the country over. 
People who drive the country roads 
take fences for granted. Farmers 
wish they could. By itself, a fence 
post is a rather insignificant stick of 
wood. But when you look down our 
network of farm fences, which must 





run into millions of miles for the 
entire nation, that stick quickly be- 
comes a big-money matter. 

Every year for the next five years, 
the U. S. Forest Service estimates, 
farmers will cut or buy 600 million 
fence posts. Mostly they will be pine, 
cottonwood, poplar and willow. With- 
out treatment, the normal life expect- 
ancy of some of these will be a year 
or two. Some farmers pay bonus 
prices for cedar or hardwood posts 
to get away from the annoying fre- 
quency of replacement. 

The Forest Service also estimates 
that in 1947 only about twelve mil- 
lion posts were given the long-life 
treatment. That’s one out of every 
fifty. Yet most of the 600 million 
would pay handsome dividends if 
given the simple, inexpensive soaking. 
Idaho farmers, for instance, now re- 
quire around five million replace- 
ment posts yearly. The way they 
are soaking their new ones, however, 
forecasts a time when only a fourth 
that number will be needed. 

Twenty-five years ago the Forest 
Service, colleges of agriculture, and 
county agents tried to stir up farm 

(Turn to page 37) 


For butt treatment, peeled posts are inserted in an old oil 
(left). For full length treatment, the portable tank (right) has been devised 


So well confined is the forest fire hazard in Sweden that eighty percent of all timberlands are covered by insurance 


Blueprint For Fire Prevention 


You don’t need bulldozers and huge tankers in Scandinavia, where every 
schoolboy is aware of forest values and the fire setter is a public enemy 


COMMON failing of forestry- 

minded visitors to Sweden, 

Norway and Finland is to am- 
plify whatever differs from North 
America and to play down whatever 
is in.itable. The relative freedom 
from forest fires in these lands is ex- 
plained away by noting certain quite 
obvious factors: less hazardous fire- 
weather conditions, the abundance of 
roads and firebreaks and the absence 
of inflammable debris in carefully- 
managed forests. When such things 
are made clear, the vital question still 
remains unanswered: Why should 
Sweden, Norway and Finland reckon 
the fire menace as a minor economic 
handicap, while the USA rates it in 
terms of 859 million board feet of 
sawtimber and 3,800,000 cords of 
pole timber lost annually? 
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By ROBSON BLACK 


So well-confined and so predictable 
is the forest fire hazard in Sweden 
and Norway that eighty percent of 
all timberlands are covered by insur- 
ance. On plantations, worst of all 
risks, the premium rate is $3 a year 


for each $1,000 of insurance. Imma- 


ture woods are rated at $1.25, and 
older forests at sixty cents. These 
can hardly be called “net” charges, 
for nearly all the insuring companies, 
mostly of the mutual type, make lib- 
eral annual grants, up to $12,000 
each, to improve fire prevention by 
purchase of lookout towers and 
equipment. While the insured lands 
of Sweden experience 400 incipient 
fires a year, the thoroughness of sup- 


pression measures may be gauged by 
the actual loss of only 12,000 acres. 
Sweden, Norway and Finland togeth- 
er pay forfeit to the fire fiend of less 
than 25,000 acres annually. 

On a woods trail in Sweden one 
day, I asked the ranger walking be- 
side me. “What’s your experience 
with forest fires?” 

“Nothing at all,” he replied, “I’ve 
only been here twenty-five years.” 

But thousands of other folk had 
been in and about that forest for the 
same quarter century, and the only 
blaze reported was a picnic fire re- 
quiring fifteen minutes to subdue. 
What does it signify, if not an aware- 
ness of personal and community val- 
ues—in the schoolboy, the road 
worker, the grocer’s clerk, every sort 
of person—values that attached them- 
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selves to every piece of useful vege- 
tation rising from the soil. 

Gifford Pinchot once remarked, 
“We save only what we value.” With- 
in the rich and varied endowment of 
the United States, a thousand avenues 
of industrial expansion claim public 
attention. The growing and manu- 
facture of forests falls into line with 
a multitude of other pursuits. In 
Sweden and Finland, however, indus- 
trial strength, employment, foreign 
trade and national solvency are based 
largely on the use and regeneration 
of timber wealth. 

The Swede, in particular, needs no 
reminder that the densely-forested 
watershed is the guardian of his wa- 
terways and the furnisher of hydro- 
electric energy in a land that owns 
no coal. The Swedish or Finnish 
farmer who earns more cash from the 
hours he spends on his woods than 
on the time he gives to his farm, re- 
quires no propaganda to make him 
aware of “sustained yield.” He is a 
forest grower by economic compul- 
sion. And he is a fire-prevention 
zealot for the reason that dividends 
are more to be desired than charcoal. 

At the height of the summer sea- 
son, Sweden, Norway and southern 
Finland are alive with vacationists 
and tourists. Campers are every- 
where. Fishing streams are dotted 
with anglers. Cycling youngsters roll 
along the woodland paths from hos- 
tel to hostel. Yet, so universal is the 
public’s abhorrence of fire wastage 
that ranger patrols, in the American 
sense, are unknown, and fire-suppres- 
sion equipment bears no resemblance 
to the elaborate and costly installa- 
tions common to this continent. 

In fifty-six million acres of Swe- 
den’s timberlands, supposed to con- 
tain more than ten billion trees, many 
dry and potentially dangerous sea- 
sons go by with fewer than fifty fires 
set by fishermen and other outdoor 
travelers. Certainly it isn’t lookout 
towers and high-speed pumps that 
pull the fire wolf’s fangs. It is the 
outcome of a public determination to 
“save what we value.” In some de- 

gree the impulse has been growing 
| for centuries, but has been greatly 
strengthened as a conscious national 
code within the last seventy or eighty 
years. Physically, the living forest 
is everywhere. Its products are piled 
high as firewood in every cellar or 
backyard. Sweden’s chief salvation 
in raw materials centers in timber, 
iron ore and waterfalls, with a mod- 
est share of good soil. Finland is 





limited largely to timber, especially 
since the Russian war debt robbed 
her of waterpower and mines. Nor- 
way has her forests, power sites, 
mines and fisheries. In each, the fo- 
cal point is the growing of wood in 
ever-replenishing crops. When one 
speaks of the exacting standards of 
fire prevention in such countries, it 
is well to bear in mind that a Nor- 
wegian or Finn or Swede is no altru- 
istic tree-fancier but an open-eyed 
defender of his pocketbook. 

The annual spate of forest-burning 
in North America is far more a re- 
flection of a mischievous tradition 
than of wanton recklessness in the 
present generation. All of us were 
brought up on hyperbole. Our teach- 
ers crammed us with unscratched re- 
sources, boundless prairies, anglers’ 
paradises, crystal rivers, illimitable 
woodlands. That’s the sort of thing 
we love. We have been out to spend 
an “inheritance” even when it be- 
comes an overdraft. Today, in this 
wood-hungry world of rising popula- 
tions and descending resources, it im- 
poses a phenomenally-tough educa- 
tional task to change over a nation of 
spenders and exploiters to a sober 
congregation of custodians. 

The change-over job is not one for 
the sloganeer. Scandinavia uses no 
slogans and hardly more than a skele- 
ton form of public relations cam- 
paigns. To this perhaps one exception 
may be allowed—the national youth 
organization of Ramblers wherein 
nearly 200 thousands boys and girls 
are encouraged to travel Sweden’s 
woodland trails, on foot or by cycle, 
stopping at hostels costing twenty-five 
cents for lodging. In the last ten 
years, not a single case of setting for- 
est fires has been charged against 
any member of the organization. 
Every Rambler binds himself to a 
motto: “Good manners in Nature,” 
something more than a slogan for it 
keeps the forests green, the fishing 
streams unspoiled, and bird life un- 
molested. 

Where did these youngsters pick 
up such ideas? Largely from home 
training, to some degree in the ele- 
mentary schools, but in the main 
from conformity to firmly-established 
public customs and ideals. Since 
everybody knows what causes a for- 
est to burn, and the guilty one is 
usually punished, nobody _ takes 
chances with campfires, lighted to- 
bacco, land clearing, or other reck- 
less practices that leave a blighting 
trail across North America. 


The Scandinavian who earns more cash working in the woods than he does 
from farming requires no propaganda to make him a fire-prevention zealot 










































































Any one state of the Pacific North- 
west contains probably more forest 
protection equipment and uses more 
salaried fire rangers than does the 
whole of Scandinavia. Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland and Denmark safeguard 
their forest wealth with, at most, a 
few score of paid rangers, and most 
of these are the lads manning the 
lookout towers. Every district is 
obliged by law to give its full man- 
power, from sixteen to sixty, and 
with only token compensation, or 
none at all, for the fighting of fire 
outbreaks. 

You don’t need many automatic 
pumps in a land where the fire setter 
rates as a public enemy. Nor has the 
fire fiend himself much chance to 
build up a “forest disaster” where 
intensive forest-management cleans 
up inflammable tinder and is able to 
pay the costs by marketing the cull- 
ings to neighborhood buyers. 

Some of the Scandinavian advan- 
tages in forestry are not yet within 
reach of America. But even so, we 
cannot evade a disquieting impres- 
sion that the Scandinavians set them- 
selves a pattern of “resource manage- 
ment” and built themselves into it— 
man by man, and family by family— 
whereas we of North America set up 
our pattern—and built ourselves out 
of it. 
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Backed by a wealth of renewable forest resources, the 
choice products of Longview’s mills are distributed through- 
out America ... by sea, and via its 6 railroads. 


Typical resort near Longview is Spirit Lake. There’s good 
fishing and hunting in the area toward Mt. St. Helens in 
the background. This is the locale of Weyerhaeuser's 
St. Helens tree farm, 
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Longview is a model city ... less than 30 years old. It is 
a city of spacious parks, beautiful homes. There is plenty 
of “elbow room” for both industry and pleasant living. 


This scene demonstrates modern “block” logging as prac- 
ticed in the Douglas fir region, where it is necessary to 
remove all the trees from the land so a new crop can. get 
started, Note trees left standing as seed sources. 


VISITORS WELCOME. This is the Weyerhaeuser branch plant at Longview. You are cordially 
invited to visit Longview —and to see this modern wood processing operation. Guided tours. 
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LONGVIEW 


WASHINGTON 


ACEFUL pasture land less than 30 years ago. . . today a 
| on industrial city of more than 20,000. Located on the 
north bank of the deep Columbia river, just 50 miles from the 
Pacific, Longview is surrounded by high mountains, fishing 


streams, hunting country . . . the perfect vacation land. 


And Longview is a GROWING city (up 50% in 10 years!) 
because a wealth of power and natural resources have attracted 
permanent industries. Most important of these is the forest 
industry . . . fed by hundreds of thousands of acres of forest 
land operated on a sustained yield basis . . . in certified tree 
farms. Here are produced the nation’s finest products from 


Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, Sitka spruce, Western red 


cedar. For example, the Weyerhaeuser branch plant at Longview 


is considered a model in modern, diversified, integrated wood 
processing operations. It is backed by the St. Helens tree 
farm. Production capacity is geared to growth capacity of 
this land. The plant includes three sawmills, a plywood plant, 
dry kiln, planing mill, sulphite and sulphate pulp mills, bark 
products plant, Silvacel plant, pre-fabrication plant, a central 
power station, and a development department devoted to con- 


stant search for more and better products. 
Yrs—Longview is a city with a future! 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








signed by the authorized repre- 

sentatives of the Governments of 
the United States of America and 
Canada. It was not a document hav- 
ing reference to trade, monetary ex- 
change, boundaries, or military mat- 
ters. Yet it is a treaty which by its 
very nature must have incalculably 
long-lasting results. It was the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty, putting into ef- 
fect specific agreements between the 
two countries regarding the protec- 
tion of waterfowl, upland game birds, 
and those insect-devouring and weed- 
seed-eating songsters which have so 
long been benefactors to the human 
race in defending farm crops, or- 
chards and forests from pests and 
blights. 

No great forward step, such as the 
signing of this treaty, is ever effected 
by one person. It can hardly be 
said to be accomplished by a single 
group. Under our democratic sys- 
tem of government it is necessary that 
the public be enlisted in a movement 
before legislation making it effective 
can be passed. And first the public 
must be awakened to the existing 
need. But while this is true, it is 
still remarkable how far the influence 
of one person may be carried, creat- 
ing first an enthusiasm in the group 
nearest to him which, in turn, be- 
comes diffused throughout the general 
public. 

It can perhaps be stated without 
fear of contradiction that no other 
person played so great a part in 
bringing about the signing of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty as did Jack 
Miner, the renowned Canadian natu- 
ralist. It is also generally accepted 


ie 1916 an important treaty was 
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Jack Miner 
and the 





Migratory Bird Treaty . 


By MARGARET WADE 


Here is the little known story of the part this 
great Canadian naturalist played in achieving 
continent-wide protection for migratory birds 


that the Migratory Bird Treaty is 
one of the greatest pieces of conser- 
vation legislation enacted in this cen- 
tury. 

To be. sure, in the early nineteen 
hundreds many people were begin- 
ning to recognize the growing need 
for conservation of wildlife. Still 
greater numbers were bird lovers; 
and folk generally were showing an 
increasing interest in birdlife. Many, 
however, engaged primarily in col- 
lecting specimens and in having these 
mounted for display in museums and 
other educational institutions. 

One pioneer spirit, however, began 
to move forward on the theory that 
it is better to conserve the birds as 
living creatures. He was that life- 
long observer and lover of wildlife, 
Jack Miner. It was his dream that 
everyone, and particularly future gen- 
erations should have the opportunity 
of enjoying these beautiful creatures 
as much as he did. To this end he 
originated his bird sanctuary. 

It is impossible to calculate the 
exact extent to which this sanctuary 
has benefited Canada and this con- 
tinent. But with wild birds and 
waterfowl caught in a losing conflict 
with hunters, natural enemies and 
rapidly altering conditions, the haven 
he provided, through the past forty 
years, unquestionably saved many 
thousands of them. 

The sanctuary was created in 1904. 
By 1909 Jack Miner became interest- 
ed in knowing where these birds— 
particularly the ducks and geese— 
went for the summer and where they 
spent the winters. They stopped at 
the sanctuary during spring and au- 
tumn migrations. But where were 





Miner wanted to know where birds 
went after leaving his sanctuary, s0 
he leg-banded thousands of them. 
Here he exhibits some of his returns 
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they the rest of the time? There was 
only one way to find out. Catch some 
of them, place tags on their legs, and 
hope that when any of the birds were 
shot hunters would return those tags. 

Catch a Canada goose? Before he 
accomplished this he was to hear his 
youngest son ask, innocently, “How 
many goose traps are you going to 
build this year, father?” Eventually, 
however, he devised a trap that 
would catch geese. These he banded 
and released. 

The next step, as he was proud 
to tell, was pure inspiration. Onc 
night when gazing at the stars he was 
moved to reflect, as the Psalmist so 
many hundreds of years before him, 
“the heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.” 

“That’s an idea!” he told himself. 
Till put a verse of Scripture on each 
tag.” He hardly knew why he wanted 
to do it. Certainly he could not visu- 
alize the results it was to bring about. 

Since that time thousands of ducks 
and Canada geese have been leg- 
banded at the Miner sanctuary. The 
tags have been removed from slaugh- 
tered birds by hunters in the deep 
south—and by settlers, trappers, In- 
dians and Eskimos in the far north. 
There are bushels of them and files 
of letters referring to them in the pos- 
session of Jack Miner’s sons and the 
Canadian Government. The informa- 
tion obtained from these has long 
since been recorded, analyzed, chart- 
ed and made available to govern- 
ment departments and institutions of 
learning. From these records it is 
known definitely where the birds 
spend the winter months, where they 
nest in summer, and the general 
routes followed on their migrations. 
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After visiting Jack Miner’s famed sanctuary, Henry Ford became an ardent worker for the Migratory Bird Treaty 


It is known where the greatest kills 
take place and, therefore, where there 
is need for the enactment of control 
measures. 

When, in 1915, the Migratory Bird 
Treaty was discussed, Jack Miner was 
the only person on the continent who 
had banded the Canada goose in any 
number. Even at that early date he 
had learned much—where they went, 
where they nested, where the greatest 
numbers were hunted and, particu- 
larly, that they recognized no inter- 
national boundary. This meant only 
one thing, that if this type of wildlife 
was to be conserved, the two great 
countries must act in agreement. 
Eventually the treaty was drafted and 
signed. Following this there appeared 
in leading publications a great vol- 
ume of comment, the bulk of it 
recognizing Jack Miner’s bird-band- 
ing activities as an important factor 
in its achievement. As one journal 
worded it: “Public sentiment was not 
strong enough to pass such a treaty 
had it not been for the evidence that 
had been secured through Jack 
Miner’s bird-banding activities.” 

Of course, those whose business it 
was to administer fish and game pro- 
tective laws, whether in the United 
States or Canada, knew the character 
and value of his work. But the prob- 
lem of the time was to convince the 
legislators on these points and, be- 
hind them, the supporters in their re- 
spective constituencies. Numerous 
wildlife leaders, among them Dr. E. 
W. Nelson, chief of the old U. S. 
Biological Survey, made the trip to 
Kingsville to visit the Jack Miner 
sanctuary and study what was being 
done there. 

In Canada, when the establishment 
of a federal wildlife department was 





being debated, the Cabinet Minister 
told the House of Commons that “The 
financial item in our budget for wild- 
life is for funds to be used by the 
government to create a wildlife de- 
partment to carry on, in a national 
way, the work started by Jack Miner.” 

During the years when the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty was still under dis- 
cussion, Jack Miner, at his own ex- 
pense, lectured throughout Canada 
and the United States. He spoke at 
banquets and before service clubs, 
he lectured to culture groups and de- 
lighted school children by the thou- 
sands. On one occasion, when speak- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, he was introduced by Governor 
Alfred Smith as “the Billy Sunday 
of the bird family.” 

These early lecture tours did much 
to educate the people of this conti- 
nent to the need for conservation of 
our bird life. 

As already stated, no one person 
can be given credit for any idea be- 


" fore it takes form and becomes effec- 


tive action. Yet here is a dramatic 
instance of how one man can influ- 
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ence development of an idea—de- 
velopment that gives it power. 

One day in 1914, a car drove up to 
the Miner home and a. stranger 
alighted. He was a slight man, keen- 
eyed and alert. He had heard of the 
sanctuary and of the bird-banding 
program—and wanted to see it for 
himself. Jack Miner received the 
visitor and showed him around. They 
found much in common—and in the 
years that followed they made many 
visits back and forth and became 
warm and intimate personal friends. 
The stranger was Henry Ford. 

Mr. Ford quickly realized the im- 
portance of the Migratory Bird Treaty 


text. After his departure as forester 
for the estate in 1909, Biltmore be- 
came a traveling school. Headquar- 
ters in the southern Appalachians 
were at Sunburst, but the students 
ranged far and wide to receive at 
first hand practical instruction in the 
forests of the West, Lake States, New 
England and even to Europe for study 
of French, German and Swiss opera- 
tions. On the boat trips which car- 
ried them overseas, Dr. Schenck and 
his staff had the students on a strict 
routine of morning lectures, after- 
noon study and diary writing. The 
school was finally abandoned in 1913, 
which makes the 1950 reunion, thirty- 
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and became one of its ardent backers. 
Influenced by Jack Miner’s example 
and arguments, he inaugurated a 
personal campaign in support of the 
treaty and poured into it $26,000 of 
his own funds. 

In the autumn of 1944 Jack Miner 
passed to the Great Beyond. No one 
could live the life he did of studious 
observer, thinker and originator with- 
out leaving a memorial. There are 
the sanctuaries he created and the 
books he wrote. Greater than these, 
however, are the throngs and flocks 
of birds and wildfowl that live today 
because in years gone by he gave to 
others of their kind a place of safety, 


‘ 


Plymouth Rock of Forestry 
(From page 15) 


seven years later, even more remark- 
able. Of approximately 200 gradu- 
ates of the school, eighty-five percent 
went directly into forestry work. Sev- 
eral of America’s top foresters of to- 
day received their early training at 
Biltmore. 

I sought an explanation of the mov- 
ing spirit which had brought these 
Biltmoreans together to pay homage 
to their old school and to their old 
master from I. F. Eldridge, of the 
class of 1906. 

“T guess one thing,” he said, “is to 
reminisce. And it’s a funny thing. 
but horses seem to be the big point 
of remembrance. We all had a horse 





Nephews of Dr. Schenck beside the tablet dedicated in his honor 


—Dr. Hans Schenck of Darmstadt, Germany 


(left), and George 


W. Merck of New Jersey, AFA director and head of Merck & Company 
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food and often healing ministrations. 
Yet these memorials, important as 
they are, are of material things and 
the animal kingdom. It is fitting 
that we should prize even beyond 
them the signal honor paid his mem- 
ory by the Government of the Domin- 
ion. 

In 1947, the Canadian House of 
Commons and Senate, unanimously, 
voted the passing of a bill instituting, 
in Canada, a National Wildlife Week. 
It was created as a perpetual memor- 
ial to Jack Miner. The time of its 
annual observance is set as that week 
in which the date, April 10, occurs. 
April 10 was Jack Miner’s birthday. 


and it was the custom on graduation 
to sell it to a freshman. I didn’t sell 
mine but rode him to my home in 
South Carolina. 

One of the standing jokes over- 
heard among these Biltmoreans was, 
“I don’t seem to remember you—but 
I recall your horse.” 

In a message sent across the seas 
to his reuniting alumni, Dr. Schenck 
said: 

“Were we, students and teachers, 
actually conscious of the role that 
we were playing? Not I myself, most 
certainly! I knew, of course, that for- 
estry was a necessity for the USA— 
nay, for the whole world; and here 
was I with a chance to promote it-- 
or, better than that, to cooperate with 
God Almighty in its promotion. In a 
sense we felt—without ever express- 
ing our feelings—that we were work- 
ing for a cause greater than ourselves 
and toward an ideal soaring high in 
the far distance. And is it not so that 
this life is not worth living unless we 
devote it to a great cause—yea, to a 
cause which we make greater than 
ourselves by our very failures? Was 
ours actually a great cause? Again, 
most certainly it was! For every 
cause is great to which a human life 
is devoted, even if the cause be as 
humble as that of a dishwasher, or as 
servile as that of a railroad porter. 
More than that, no cause is great un- 
less it is made great by devotion, and 
it is made greater than man himself 
by sacrifices suffered, by adversities 
endured and by disappointments over- 
come.” 

Such was the Biltmore reunion of 
1950. In this eventful year, it is with 
just pride that we can recall the 
founding of America’s first forestry 
school as a truly outstanding accom- 
plishment in the historical develop- 
ment of a great cause. 
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Up in the Willamette National Forest, 
the Santiam Timber Company of Port- 
land, Oregon, depends on International 
TD-24’s for their heaviest woods work. 
Capable of hauling the biggest logs 
through tough terrain, the ‘““Champion 
of Crawlers” is proving over and over 
again that it is far and away the leader 
in big timber operations. 

Only the TD-24 can deliver 140 horse- 
power to the drawbar. That power is 
unequalled by any other crawler trac- 
tor. Planet Power drive under hydraulic 
control gives the operator effortless ease 


of handling. Eight speeds forward and 


Totin’ tall timber with the T0-2¢ 
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eight reverse plus a synchromesh trans- 
mission for shifting on-the-go and keep- 
ing maximum power applied to the load. 
For complete safety on the steepest 
down-slopes, one foot-pedal brakes both 
tracks. No other crawler tractor has 
these features that make the TD-24 the 
top tractor for totin’ the tall timber and 
for building logging trails in rugged 
country. 

See your International Industrial 
Power Distributor for a TD-24 demon- 
stration. You'll see for yourself why the 
‘““Champion of Crawlers” is the tractor 


that pays off in the woods. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





Chicago 
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CRAWLER TRACTORS @ WHEEL TRACTORS e@ DIESEL ENGINES @ POWER UNITS 














KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


A SMALL TREE of very limited range, American yel- 
lowwood nevertheless has become well-known because of 
its value as an ornamental tree. It grows naturally only 
in extreme western North Carolina, on the western slopes 
of the high mountains of eastern Tennessee, and in cen- 
tral Tennessee and Kentucky, northern Alabama, south- 





Extension Service 


American Yellowwood attains a height of sixty feet and 
is broad and graceful when not crowded by other trees 


ern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas. It prefers fer- 
tile, well-drained soils, occurring chiefly in river valleys 
and on limestone ridges and slopes, often overhanging 
the banks of mountain streams, particularly along those 
which carry the waters from the western slopes of the 
Allegheny Mountains into the Ohio River. 


Sometimes as much as 60 feet high, and from one to 
two and occasionally three feet in diameter, the short 
trunk usually divides six or seven feet from the ground 
into two or three large ascending stems. These ramify 
into many slender, widespreading and more or less pen- 
dulous brittle branches, forming a graceful, broad, round- 
ed top when not crowded by other trees. 


—AMERICAN YELLOWWOOD 


Cladrastis lutea, (Michaux f.) K. Koch 








The twigs, when they first appear, are covered with 
fine, soft hairs but soon become smooth. During their 
first season they are light brown, tinged more or less 
with green, very smooth and lustrous, and marked with 
numerous dark-colored lenticels. In their first winter they 
are bright red-brown, the following year a dark dull 




















A small tree of very limited range, Yellowwood has 
become widely known for its ornamental qualities 





Dr. A. E. Hubbard 


The short trunk usually divides six or seven feet from 
the ground into two or three large ascending stems 
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George J. Baetzhold 


Appearing in June, the pea-like, fragrant white 
flowers form loose clusters 12 to 14 inches long 


brown. The short hairy winter buds are nearly sur- 
rounded by leaf scars. 


The thin, smooth, grayish bark resembles that of the 
beech, the lighter inner bark showing in streaks where 
the outer bark becomes fissured in growth. 


The compound leaves are from eight to twelve inches 
long with five to eleven leaflets, three to four inches in 
length and one and a half to two inches wide. The ter- 
minal leaflet is rather shorter than the others—and from 
three to three and a half inches wide. Smooth and bright 
green above and lighter beneath, they turn a bright, clear 
yellow late in the autumn. 


About the middle of June the delicate, pea-like, fragrant 
white flowers appear in loose clusters 12 to 14 inches 
long and five to six inches wide. Hanging from the twig 
ends on slender stalks, they are very showy against the 
background of young leaves in various tints of green. 
The small, flat, bean-like pods, two to four inches long, 
are fully grown by the middle of August, ripen in Sep- 
tember and soon fall. Each pod contains a few flat- 
tened, bony seeds. 


As the name implies, the heartwood is a bright, clear 
yellow when freshly cut. On exposure it changes to light 
brown or yellow streaked with brown. The thin sapwood 
is nearly white. The wood is hard, heavy and fine-tex- 
tured, a cubic foot weighing about 36 pounds in an air- 
dry condition. It is occasionally used for gunstocks, and 
the heartwood yields a yellow dye. Other names for Amer- 
ican yellowwood are gopher wood and virgilia, a name 
commonly applied to it by nurserymen. Cladrastis is 
from the Greek meaning fragile branch, referring to the 
brittle twigs. There are only three other known species of 
Cladrastis—two in western China and one in Japan. 


American yellowwood is often planted in the eastern 
United States as an ornamental tree. It is hardy as far 
north as northern New York and Ontario. It is easily 
raised from seed and root cuttings, grows on many differ- 
ent kinds of soil and is very resistant to insect and fun- 
gus attack. Its desirability as an ornamental was dis- 
covered a century ago and seeds were sent to Europe 
where it is now quite widely grown. 








George J. Baetzhold 
The flat, bean-like pods, two to three inches long, 
are full grown by mid-August, ripen in September 





Tennessee Conservation Dept. 
The compound leaves have five to eleven leaflets, 
smooth and bright green on the upper side 





Tennessee Conservation Dept. 
When the outer bark becomes fissured in 
growth, the lighter inner bark shows in streaks 
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hus portability 


Is for your 


pACIFIC 
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protection 


ct fire 
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7 needs! 





NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36 g.p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 
problem, with full specifications on appropriate 


models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation. 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equipment and accessories used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for catalog. 
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AERMOTOR 


Steel Towers are 
specially con- 
structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IN REVIEW 





In a referendum held May 26, 
the membership of the Society of 


American Foresters, an organization 
of professional foresters, voted better 
than two to one to oppose federal 
regulation of private forests. 

The vote was taken by mail ballot 
on the question, “Shall the Society of 
American Foresters through its Coun- 
cil favor or oppose the principle of 
federal regulation of private forests, 
and federal legislation looking to the 
establishment of this principle?” 

With sixty percent of the eligible 
voters returning ballots, the member- 
ship voted 2,545 opposing the princi- 
ple of federal regulation, 1,107 favor- 
ing it. A total of 3,652 ballots was 
cast. 


Forest fires increased last year on 
lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. Records 
just released reveal 2,724 fires in 
1949 as compared with 1,972 in 1948. 
However, the figure is slightly lower 
than the annual average since 1942. 

A total of 342,000 acres of federal 
and Indian lands burned in 1949, as 
compared with 320,000 in 1948. The 
annual average burn since 1942 is 
1,275,000 acres. 

One reason for the 1949 increase, 
the department stated, was the rise 
in unpreventable lightning fires. 


The 16th North American Wild- 
life Conference will be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, March 5, 6 and 
7, 1951, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute has announced. This confer- 
ence, international in character, will 
be devoted to “problems and progress 
in the restoration and preservation of 
renewable natural resources.” Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Schroeder. 


Lyle F. Watts, chief of the U. 5 
Forest Service, received the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distinguished 
service award from Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan at ceremonies in Wash- 
ington on May 25. The award is the 
highest given by the department. 

In presenting the award, Secretary 
Brannan commended the chief fores- 
ter for his leadership in advancing 
the conservation of forest resources, 
and particularly for his role in the 
development of a world forestry or- 
ganization. Mr. Watts has served as 
chief of the Forest Service since 1943. 


The Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests is making aerial patrols 
along the banks and waters of the St. 
Lawrence River on the U. S.-Canada 
border in order to put a stop to fish 
and game poaching. 


Studies looking to the solution 
of some of the problems hampering 
the development of sound forestry on 
privately owned lands in New York 
State were launched late in May by 
the Special Committee on Forestry 
of the State Legislature’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation. The 
studies are being made in prepara- 
tion for the annual conference of the 
Special Committee late in August. 

Among the problems which will 
command the attention of the con- 
ference are forest depletion, the ef- 
fects of taxation on good forest prac- 
tices, wood safety programs and for- 
est fire insurance. The results to date 
of the forest survey now being con- 
ducted by the U. S. Forest Service in 
conjunction with the New York State 
Conservation Department will form 
the main basis for the studies. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
under the state’s Forest Practice Act, 
enacted in 1946. a total of 2,263 own- 
ers of woodland are now managing 
their holdings, aggregating 830 thou- 
sand acres, under formal agreement 
with the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act. 


A unique conservation tour is 
being planned for the summer of 
1951 by the Department of Forestry 
of the University of Connecticut. To 
be personally conducted by Dr. Ray- 
mond Kienholz, professor of forestry, 
the tour will be by bus—to the West 
Coast by a southern route, then north 
to the State of Washington, and back 
east by a northern route. Outstand- 
ing examples of the use and abuse 
of natural resources will be studied. 

Overnight stops will be made at 
national and state park and forest 
camp grounds; food will be provided 
from a traveling kitchen accompany- 
ing the bus. 

The tour will begin in late June 
and will cover approximately 12,000 
miles in eight weeks. Enrollment will 
be limited to twenty, at an estimated 
cost of $400. For further informa- 
tion, write Dr. Raymond Kienholz, 
Coordinator, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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Years of research and commercial use show that the 
most effective and economical way to give valuable 
pine trees a better chance to grow is to destroy 
scrub hardwoods with ‘‘Ammate’”’ weed and brush 
killer. Forest owners report that treatment with 
“Ammate” cusis only 30 to 40 cents per acre for the 
chemical; and the returns run up to $3 an acre each 
year in better growth of timber. ‘““Ammate’”’ de- 
stroys blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, willow 
and other weed trees with little or no resprouting. 






GET THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED \ 
BOOKLET describing how to improve 3 =" 
pine timber stands by killing undesir- 
able trees with Du Pont ‘““Ammate.”’ 


DU PONT distributors in your area can supply your ““Ammate”’ 
requirements. For the free booklet ‘‘Improvement of Pine 
Timber Stands with ‘Ammate,’”’ write Du Pont, Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., 5031 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 








““AMMATE” GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Kills roots and tops in one application. Little if any re- 
sprouting. 


Cost is low; a fraction of a cent per tree for ‘““Ammate” 
does the job. 


Saves labor; not necessary fo feii or girdle large trees. 
Can be used in slack work periods of fall and winter. 
Simple to use as concentrated solution or dry crystals. 
Safe to operators; harmless to livestock and wildlife. 


No fire hazard, not explosive. Dissolves readily in water. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Listen to Du Pont ‘‘Cavalcade of America” — Tuesday Nights—NBC Network 
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Old Maine Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


We are now able to attach 
new rubber bottoms to used 
tops. We cannot rebuild old 
leather shoes or moccasins. 
We will attach our new 1950 
Hunting Rubbers which are 
the same quality crepe sole 
rubbers used in 1941, replace 
missing eyelets, make small 
repairs and supply new 
leather laces. Whole sizes 
only. 3 to 13, D, EE, and 
FF widths. Price $4.85 post- 
paid East of Mississippi 
River. If West, add 20c. 
Write for Catalog. 


-L L. Bean, Inc., 118 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
m 7x50 Ftdsm 
INOCULARS| 


Finest Precision Optics 
Buy Direct from Importer 
Money Beck Guarantee 













Many other models 
AS LOW AS $6.00* 
(plus fed. tax) 





FREE Catalog & Book 
"How to Select Binoculars” 


. ae included DEALERS: Write for discount 
| BUSHNELL Importers 43 E. Green St. Dept. AF7 | 














Pasadena |, California 










SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. D 


Direct course readings. Write for . “ 
free literature and instructions. ge 
RANGER 


SILVA, INC., Dept. T, LaPorte, ind. Ber abet 





When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








FREE BOOKLET ON 
“HOW TO PRUNE & 
HOW NOT TO PRUNE”’ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Tree own- 
ers are hailing a valuable 16-page 
guide-book titled: HOW TO PRUNE 
AND HOW NOT TO PRUNE FRUIT 
and SHADE TREES. 


Lavishly illustrated are the most sci- 
entific methods and tools, including the 
new, sensational, super-lightweight, sec- 
tional Aluminum Alloy Poles. These 
poles, with their amazing attachments, 
have revolutionized Tree Sawing, Prun- 
ing, Trimming, Fruit Picking and Nut 
Shaking. 


These poles eliminate climbing of 
trees, ACCIDENTS; cuts labor time 
and doubles production. The booklet 
shows many Tree jobs which formerly 
took hours, now being done in minutes! 
“Worth its weight in gold” is report of 
experts. 


Write, telephone, come in to: J. B. 
F. Sebrell Corp., 300 So. Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. MAdison 
6-9397-9398—today! 












Portable Electric Hand Lamp— 
convenient for hunting, fishing, mo- 
toring and for early morning and 
evening chores around the farm or 
country home. Powered by one stand- 
ard six-volt lantern battery with a 
four-inch lamphead, parabolic reflec- 
tor, bulb and heavy glass convex lens. 
Weighs 48 ounces with battery. Manu- 
factured by U-C Lite Manufacturing 
Company, 1050 West Hubbard Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


New Fire Fighting Broom—can 
easily be handled by any boy or girl 
camper. Especially essential in the 
open campsite where water is not im- 
mediately available. Made with fire- 
proofed tough fibres, cemented under 
pressure into heavy gauge rust proof 
metal shoulder. Brooklyn Fibre 
Broom Company, Inc., 47 Dinsmore 


Place, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


Enginair Spray Set—easily porta- 
ble paint spray set which saves the 
cost of, and need for, the usual motor 
and compressor, by utilizing power 
from any automobile, truck or trac- 
tor. Will handle paint, enamel, white- 
wash, insecticides, liquid fertilizers, 
etc. G. H. Meiser & Company, 327 
East Marquette Road, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Fedco Pneumatic Flame Thrower 
—a low pressure type flame thrower 
and pressure sprayer. Uses diesel fuel 
and throws flame from 5 to 25 feet 
as desired with pneumatic pressure of 
16 to 100 pounds. Especially useful 
as backfiring torch for forest fire 
fighters, for slash burning on timber 
or logging projects. Meets require- 
ments on ranch or farm, along rail- 
road tracks or roadside strips. Fire 
Equipment Development Company, 
P. O. Box 301, Walnut Creek, Cali- 


fornia. 


Motorola Pack Set—a new FM 2- 
way pack radio for use by law en- 
forcement agencies, fire protection 
departments, forestry services and 
similar operators of mobile radio 
equipment. Unit incorporates a 16 
tube receiver and an 8 tube transmit- 
ter into a compact 19 pound radio 
station that can be carried in hand 
or on back. Designed for operation 


PRODUCTS 


Write the Editor for more complete informa- 
tion on the new products described below: 








in either the 25-50 mec. band or the 
152-174 me. band. Designed to op- 
erate from pack set to pack set with 
range of two to five miles, pack set 
to mobile unit with range of seven 
to ten miles. Motorola, Inc., 4545 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illinois. 


High-Clearance Tractor—Minneap- 
olis-Moline UTC tractor possesses 
features definitely needed by nursery- 
men. Tools designed for this high- 
clearance tractor are useful in saving 
time and cost of preparing the soil 
for perennials, shrubs and tree seed- 
lings, and later for cultivating grow- 
ing areas. Attachments also availa- 
ble for tree digging, root trimming 
and under-cutting operations. Min- 
neapolis-Moline Company, Minneapo- 
lis 1, Minnesota. 


More Powerful International TD-9 
—new design changes have given In- 
ternational TD-9 diesel crawler trac- 
tor higher power-performance and 
work capacity has been increased 
through engine improvements. Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Extended Handle Swedish Bow 
Saws—an addition to the Swedish 
bow saw line of the Gensco Tool Di- 
vision. In rigid frame bow saws, ex- 
tended handles are available in 30” 
and 36” sizes, as well as in a deep 
clearance model 42” adjustable frame 
saw. New models have Bushman im- 
ported Swedish blades, but are also 
available with Nordic raker tooth 
blades. Gensco Tool Division, Gen- 
eral Steel Warehouse Company, Inc., 
1830 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago 
39, Illinois. 


Lumi-Life Miracle Minnow Lures 
—long noted as splendid lures for 
bass, crappie, blue gill, perch, trout 
and other game fish, these Miracle 
Minnows are now manufactured in 
finishes which glow long after having 
been exposed to light. Available in 
six different glowing finishes. Most 
effective with a stop and go action, 
they are easy to fish with either a 
casting or spinning rod and are also 
good trolling lures when weighted. 


Wright & McGill Company, Denver. 




















of TEM-CROSS Steel 
GUARANTEED 


NOT TO SPLIT OR CURL 





Only INGERSOLL Shovels, Spades and 
Scoops with blades of TEM-CROSS Steel 
carry that strong guarantee. TEM-CROSS is 
Ingersoll’s own super-tough steel that’s 


cross-rolled and scientifically heat-treated to 





prevent splitting and curling. 


So take a tip—for GUARANTEED satisfaction in shovels, spades and 
scoops—for steel blade edges that WON'T split or curl — 


Certain Models of 
INGERSOLL Shovels 
are available with 
aluminum blades. 


[ ENGINEERING | 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION | W 
New Castle, Indiana 
N G E H S 0 L L _— — Plants: New Castle, no a * Chicago, Illinois ——— 


ae | PRODUCTION 
Kalamazoo, Michigan ohentad 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 

YOU MORE WATER and HIGHER 

PRESSURES with NEW 
LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLES. 


In designing these Pumpers Darley engineers 
have blended the power requirements of the 
Champion Centrifugal pumps with the power and 
speed characteristics of the Briggs and Stratton 
gasoline engines. 

Automatic Primer. 

Champion Portable Pumpers, being centrifugals, 
will handle without injury, water with sand, dirt 
and gravel content. 

Model No. 1/2AE—Weight 57 lbs. Dimensions: 
width 12 inches, length 16% inches, height 16 
inches. 

Capacity up to 40 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 Ibs. 

Model No. 4AE—Weight 115 lbs. Dimensions: 
width 18% inches, length 19 inches, height 20 
inches. 

Capacity up to 200 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 Ibs. 

Model No. 7AE—Weight 150 Ibs. Dimensions: 
width 19 inches, length 21 inches, height 22 
inches. 

Capacity up to 300 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to Ibs. 

Write for specifications and low prices on the 
complete 1950 line of Champion Portables. 

w. =. Se aw * & CO., CHICAGO [2 
of Fire Pumps and 
»Champlon Fire Apparatus 














Official 


U. S$. FOREST SERVICE 
Field Clothes 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 
Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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What Manufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 
Saying in Print. All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated. 


Binoculars—catalog on binoculars 
and telescopes manufactured by 
United Products Company, 7941 
South Halsted Street, Chicago 20, II- 
linois. 


1950 Catalog — Abbot’s Sunny 
Knoll Nursery, Route 2, Box 182, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


How to Attract Wild Ducks and 
Fish—a folder on seeds to plant to 
increase production of fish, game and 
furs for food, fun and profit. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farms & Nurseries, 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


1950 Fruit and Ornamental Nurs- 
ery Catalog — Kelly Brothers Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Dansville, New York. 

Casco Bay Trading Post Catalogue 

describes hunting and fishing 
equipment and custom made mocca- 
sins manufactured by Casco Bay 
Trade Post, Inc., Freeport, Maine. 


1950 Descriptive Gladiolus Catalog 
—Elmer Gove, Champlain View Gar- 
dens, Burlington, Vermont. 


Put an End to Troublesome Drain- 
age Problems—four-page folder tells 
advantages of Armco end section in 
helping “solve problems of drainage 
installations. Armco Drainage & Met- 
al Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Smocder Corporation Cat- 
alog No. 2322—contains applications, 
construction details, customer benefits 
and specifications of the new HC- 





To Those Who Have Used 


times over. 
ball bearings supporting all shafts. 
much higher pressure. 


With a Panama BB pump you can expect 
tire life of the pump. 


the purchase of new ones. 





Panama Pumps In The Past 


Some years ago when the idea of using water for the Control and Suppression of Forest Fires 
was comparatively new we designed a pump especially for tank truck service. It was a good 
pump, it served a useful purpose and we think, generally speaking, it earned its cost many 


As the use of water and Tank Trucks became more general the need for a better pump, 
delivering higher pressure, with longer life, 
signed a pump incorporating .all the good features of our earlier model but with grease sealed 
This gives a freer running pump capable of delivering 
The use of Ball Bearings (running in grease instead of depending 
on the liquid being pumped for lubrication) reduces wear to a minimum. 


was 


-and will get—new performance during the en- 


We invite you to give this new pump a trial. Liberal allowance for old pumps to apply on 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI, US A 


apparent. To serve this need we de- 








51 truck-mounted shovel-crane with 
speed-o-matic hydraulic controls. Has 
1214-ton lifting capacity. Link-Belt 
Speeder Corporation, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Built to Live—a new 16-page book- 
let which tells the story of the first 
three Caterpillar diesel tractors built, 
how they are still operating and load- 
ing out logs at the rate of 96,000 
board feet daily and performing oth- 
er tasks as efficiently and economical- 
ly as the day they went into service— 
as long ago as 1931. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria 8, Illinois 
(ask for Form No. 12682). 


The Story of Cellophane—a new 
booklet intended to provide a pictori- 
al record of cellophane’s history and 
the impact it has had on the Ameri- 
can scene. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington 98, Dela- 


ware. 


Belsaw Bulletin—tells the success 
story back of a mobile Belsaw saw- 
mill, plus other information about 
Belsaw sawmill and woodworking 
equipment. Belsaw Machinery Com- 
pany, 315 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 

War Surplus Catalog—lists out- 
door clothing and supplies, equip- 
ment and sporting equipment. Gold- 
berg’s Army & Navy, 218 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Wildflowers 
—lists seeds, bulbs and plants of food 
growths which are favorites of wild 
fowls and birds. Knickelbein’s Wild 
Life Nurseries, Jackson Drive Road, 
R5, Box 26, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Fishing, What Tackle and When— 
contains many helpful hints on fly 
casting, bait casting and tackle care, 
in addition to rules for “Skish” and, 
of course, description of a wide vari- 
ety of tackle. South Bend Bait Com- 
pany, South Bend 23, Indiana. 


Kiefer Catalog—a 1950 general 
catalog of aquatic supplies. Adolph 
Kiefer & Company, 765 W. Lexing- 


ton Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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Fence Posts 
(From page 21) 


enthusiasm for fence post and farm 
timber preservation. 

“Make every post, every piece of 
timber in contact with the soil last 
longer,” they pleaded. “It will pay 
you—and at the same time relieve 
the drain on our forests.” 

Farmers listened, agreed to every- 
thing the experts said, but continued 
to use their posts in the raw. Post 
treating never caught on because it 
was difficult. It is catching on now 
because penta has made it simple. 
All a farmer does is peel the sticks 
and soak them in a drum of the 
penta solution. No heating is neces- 
sary. Treating schedules have been 
worked out experimentally to tell 
him how long the soaking should be 
for each tree species, for posts of 
different sizes. 

Every farmer who clips a fence 
post longevity dividend from penta 
soakings can thank a quiet, soft- 
spoken forest research man who 
spends his spare hours pressing flow- 
ers in boxes of sand. He is Dr. Ernest 
E. Hubert, research forest pathologist 
at the University of Idaho. 

Coming to Idaho in 1925 from the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Dr. Hubert had al- 
most a hobbyist’s enthusiasm for his 
experiments in wood preservation. 
Fruit jars with wood rot cultures 
were everywhere in his laboratory. 
Then he was on the trail of a pre- 
servative that could be used on win- 
dow frames and sash to prevent stain 
and decay common when moisture 
gets into the joints. 

Impressed with his zeal, the Wes- 
tern Pine Association lured Dr. Hu- 
bert away from Idaho in 1936, set 
him up a laboratory at Portland, 
Oregon. To that laboratory he 
brought wood decay organisms from 
rotting window sash collected in all 
parts of the country. He also col- 
lected every new and untried chemi- 
cal he could secure. In one of the 
many shipments of rare compounds 
was a two-ounce sample of penta- 
chlorophenol. He was particularly 
interested in this because the research 
men at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory back at Madison, had suggested 
that somewhere in the chemical fam- 
ily of chlorinated phenols might be 
just the stuff needed to open the door 
to farm preservation of wood. 

In his trials with hundreds of rare 
chemicals on wood rot fungi, the 
pentachlorophenol jars stood out. 
Next goal was to find solvents that 

(Turn to page 39) 
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know Remington 
*“Hi-Speed”’ 22’s pack 
the smashing power, lightning speed 
and hairline accuracy they need for 
hunting, plinking and pest shooting. 
Remington “‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s are 
made for power, precision-manufac- 
tured with finest progressive-burn- 
ing smokeless powder, with strong 
nickel-plated cases, with uniform 
crimp for ideal power build-up. 


af 
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Penetration Power — 
Remington “Hi-Speed” long 
rifle solid-point bullet drills 
through seven Y%-inch pine 
boards at 10-yd. range. 








Expansion power — Look 
what happens to a cake of 
laundry soap when it's blast- 
ed by a Remington “Hi- 
Speed” hollow-point bullet. 


Knock-down...Knock-out 


POWER | 
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with REMINGTON 
“HI-SPEED” 22’s 


Experienced shooters 


Exclusive Remington ‘‘Klean- 
bore” priming gives split-second 
ignition, helps keep your rifle accu- 
rate. So carefully are these car- 
tridges constructed that Remington 
““Hi-Speed”’ 22’s pack more wallop 
at 50 yards than standard velocity 
cartridges develop at the muzzle! 

Performance like this has earned 
for Remington ‘“‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s a 
top spot in the minds of American 
sportsmen. Your dealer has them. 








 Sentiiyte 
Hollow - point bullet of 
Remington “Hi-Speed” 22 
expands to almost twice its 
original caliber on impact, 
That's real walloping power. 


**If It’s Remington —It’s Right!” 


Remington 





Over 30,000 rounds with 
“Kleanbore” priming were 
fired through barrel on left. 
30,000 with corrosive prim- 
ing through barrel on right. 


OU PONT 


*Hi-Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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Bartlett 
No. 1-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 


No. 44 Pole Saw 





| brings them down 
This Tree Trimmer is the 


most powerful cutting tool we 
have ever produced. It has 
the Compound Lever of our 
Regular No. 1 Trimmer and 
it has double leverage due to 
the pulley which is attached 
to the curved lever. This tool 
will sever any branch up to 
1% inches in diameter with 
the slightest effort. 

For larger limbs we recom- 
mend our No. 44 Pole Prun- 
ng Saw with 16-inch blade 
having 7 teeth per inch. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 31 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

















CERTIFIED 
TREE SEEDS 


In 1927 we established 
the practice of describ- 
ing and certifying the 
source of Pacific North- 
west conifer seeds. 
Collections made only in forests of 
outstanding quality and vigor, by peo- 
ple who gather cones for us year after 
year. ; 
Low kiln temperatures in extraction 
protect seed viability. 


WOODSEED 


P. O. Box 647 Salem, Oregon 











Sager Axes and Bull Dog 
Logging Tools 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
Warren, Penna. 
Known From Coast to Coast 











REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 














Tue Way To Game ABUNDANCE, by 
Wallace Byron Grange. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 369 pages, illustrated. 
Price $6. 


Here is a comprehensive explana- 
tion of game cycles, their causes and 
control — an explanation based on 
original research. Full details of how 
wild creatures live, why the number 
of game species fluctuates violently 
from time to time, and what can be 
done to create wildlife abundance. 
Written for the general reader, it 
provides in non-technical language 
the biological background and theory 
hitherto accessible only to specialists. 
An outstanding and much needed 
publication. 


THE Outpoor Gute, by Luis M. 
Henderson. Published by Stack- 
pole and Heck, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 351 pages, illustrated. Price 
$4.50. 


Outdoor enthusiasts whether plan- 
ning to rough it or travel deluxe, will 
find in this book an enjoyable com- 
panion to increase their knowledge 
and pleasure of Nature’s wonders. 

Its graphic instructions on most 
of the fundamentals of getting along 
well in any situation met in the woods 
are admirably handled by its famous, 
artist-writer-outdoorsman. 

Interesting chapters include animal 
tracks, what to wear, tents, ax use, 
cooking and recipes, packing, wilder- 
ness housekeeping, canoes, first aid 
and things to make. 


THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF 
Woop, by Frederick F. Wangaard. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 377 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $6. 


A completely rewritten and_re- 
worked version of its predecessor, 
Dean George A. Garratt’s book of the 
same title published in 1931. Exten- 
sive developments in timber mechan- 
ics and timber engineering and in- 
creased knowledge of the effects of 


various factors on the properties of 
wood are all reflected in this book. 

It is a complete source of informa. 
tion of the technical properties of 
wood. It contains comprehensive ta- 
bles presenting fundamental strength 
and related properties for more than 
150 American woods as well as tables 
of recommended basic-stress and 
working-stress values for structural 
species. Examples illustrating the 
derivation and application of stress 
values are given. 


Come Unto Me, by Charles Frank- 
lin Parker. Published by Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 104 pages, illus. 
Price $3.50. 


A book for personal devotions, 
Come Unto Me sees in the twenty- 
eight national parks sources of in- 
spirational food for the soul. For 
each park there is a beautiful black 
and white photograph showing one 
of the many magnificent scenes be- 
held by the visitor there. On the 
page opposite the illustration is a 
selected quotation from the Scrip- 
tures and a poem appropriate to the 
setting. These are followed by a 
meditation based on certain charac- 
teristics of the park. 

With its own special store of natur- 
al grandeur, each seems to beckon 
to the souls, weary and starved for 
beauty: “Come unto me. . .and I will 
give you rest.” 


FORGOTTEN ACRES, prepared in co- 
operation with the Division of 
State and Private Forestry and the 
Division of Information and Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Forest Service, 
North Central Region. Published 
by the Forestry Department of the 
Veneer Association and American 
Walnut Manufacturers Association. 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 40 pages. 


This unusual and practical booklet 
tells in a minimum of chosen words 
and illustrations the “why” and 
“how” of practical farm woodlot 
management. The pamphlet is phrased 
in easily understood terms which a 
farm owner or one interested in good 
woodlot management will appreciate, 
and its colorful treatment adds to its 
appeal. Those who collaborated to 
make the booklet authentic included: 
Vico C. Isola, P. F. Heim, C. B. 
Goetzen, L. O. Grapp and others of 
the U. S. Forest Service; Stanley S. 
Locke of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service; and O. D. Diller of the Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Fence Posts 


(From page 37) 


would carry the chemical into the 
wood, quickly evaporate and leave it 
there. Dr. Hubert realized that to 
catch on in a big way with farmers 
and other users of wood products, 
the preservative had to be clean, 
odorless and not sticky. 

“That was almost as tough a nut 
as the research to find the chemical 
itself,” he recalls. Petroleum solvents 
proved most effective and are used 
today. 

When penta made the grade, Dr. 
Hubert joined a chemical company 
producing it. He was with that con- 
cern during the war, when penta per- 
formed so satisfactorily on its far- 
flung military assignments. Now he 
is back at the University of Idaho, 
engaged in other types of forestry re- 
search while two of his colleagues 
carry the ball in penta use on Idaho 
farms. 

Ernest Wohletz, associate director 
of the University’s Forestry Experi- 
ment Station, is the research half of 
the Idaho team. Extension Forester 
Ravenscroft is the how-to-do-it half. 
Wohletz worked out treating sched- 
ules; Ravenscroft conducted demon- 
strations to show farmers how simple 
it is to make their fence posts last 
longer. 

In 1944, these Idahoans pointed 
with considerable pride to the fact 
that their farmers bought and used 
enough penta to treat 42,000 posts. 
Never had there been such interest 
in fence post longevity. 

Optimistic in 1944, they had rea- 
son to be jubilant in 1945 and hilari- 
ous in 1947. Penta sales in Idaho in 
1945 were enough to soak 250 thou- 
sand posts; in 1947 enough to treat 
three times that many. For 1949 it 
was close to a million posts. 

Farmers in other states are bene- 
fiting from the work of the Idaho 
fence post team. Requests for copies 
of the Wohletz-Ravenscroft bulletin, 
Cold-Soak Wood Preservation have 
come from every state. It is the most 
complete handbook yet published on 
how to add years to a fence post’s 
life. 

Highlight of the past two years in 
Idaho has been the development of 
small commercial post-treating plants 
—new local industries. Some farmers 
went into the business on a big scale, 
producing from 10,000 to 30,000 
posts for sale. One farmer uses dis- 
carded whey vats from a creamery 
to handle more posts. 

Still bigger post-treating outfits are 
yet to come. Engineers on the Colum- 

(Turn to page 41) 
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For enjoyable “ground-level” (close-up) views of the 

colorful Southwest between Chicago and California... 
For quiet privacy. For a choice of wonderful 

Fred Harvey meals... For room to roam around when 


you feel like stretching your legs... 

Go Santa Fe all the way! 

Remember, too, you board Santa Fe trains 
downtown—not out in the sticks. You 
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Santa Fe 


leave on schedule in any weather, 
arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. 





R. T. Anderson, General P ger Traffic M 





ger, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4. 














SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 1.30 gal. 
| gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 














Infringers and 
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Steel— 
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Durable 
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the thousands. 
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Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 
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| Write tor Prices and Description 
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‘PICTURE POST CARDS 
PICTORIAL FOLDERS 


ED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 











Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,”’ by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “*Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Mysterious Warrior 


(From page 17) 


angler then must fish with patience 
and confidence, sustained by the vivid 
memory of that exciting moment 
when a great fish seizes the fly. 

In the long rivers, where weeks 
may be required to reach the spawn- 
ing grounds, these tireless travelers 
will sometimes stop to rest, and 
“school up” in the moderate current 
of deeper pools, in slow eddies back 
of boulders and logs, perhaps under 
an overhanging ledge. The knowing 
angler will work these spots when the 
swifter water fails and with luck col- 
lect most satisfying dividends in the 
form of great, silvery gamesters, 
which will fight him to the last gasp. 
It is sometimes possible to take sev- 
eral good steelies from one such 
favored “lie” when the fish are rest- 
ing. 

There is real satisfaction in re- 
leasing unhurt these great game fish, 
after they have been subdued and 
carefully towed out upon the bar. It 
would seem sacrilege to destroy that 
beautiful, silvery female, after her 
terrific fight to proceed on up the 
river and perpetuate her kind. So 
the thinking angler places her care- 
fully back in the water and watches 
with pleasure as she slowly fins out 
into the current. Large fish are sel- 
dom needed for food and an occa- 
sional smaller one will easily fill the 
need. And fish taken on the fly can 
almost always be released without 
harm. 


Soon after the autumn frosts have 
turned to red and gold the deciduous 
growth of the great river canyons the 
winter rains will begin over the Coast 
Range. Then, with the rising water, 
the great steelhead of the winter run 
will appear. Coming with almost the 
same regularity as the summer fish, 
these are the monsters of the clan. 





66 years 
OF PROGRESS 


of quality pine and hardwoods. 





Proudly stamped on the millions of feet of lumber produced annually by 
W. T. Smith is this familiar trade mark. The old locomotive stands as a 
symbol of many years of sound operating methods — selective cutting, fire 
prevention, reforestation and other measures to assure a permanent source 


W. T. SMITH_LUMBER Co. 











They will average perhaps ten pounds 
in weight in many of the major 
streams, and those of twenty pounds 
are not unknown. 

Some of the streams which have a 
summer run will also receive these 
late visitors, while other rivers will 
have only the winter run. These fish 
will appear in November and on 
through the winter. And these are 
the mysterious visitors which some- 
times work into the tiny streams of 
the southern California coast, when 
sufficient rainfall has provided the 
water to break through the tidal bars. 

There is perhaps a no more won- 
derful phase of the steelhead migra- 
tion than the arrival of these travel- 
ers from the ocean’s depths off the 
mouth of such a mere brook. Some- 
times the fish will wait in the surf 
at the appointed place until flood 
water has opened the bar, to fight 
their way through the thin apron of 
water across the sand and into the 
lagoon above. 

The winter angler will of necessity 
use different tackle and methods than 
those employed on the clear streams 
of summer. In the deeper, turbid 
water the steelhead will swim deep. 
and there will seldom be a visible 
sign of his presence. Sometimes a 
swirl of a broad tail, or a smashing 
roll on the surface of a long pool 
may indicate a traveling migrant, but 
usually the angler must study his 
water and determine the likely spots 
for his cast. 

Invariably, the deepest moving cur- 
rent will harbor the fish, for they are 
ever forging up the river, stopping to 
rest only below a churning chute of 
swift water, or after passing through 
a long, difficult stretch of very swift 
current which saps their strength 
momentarily. 

Here the angler usually employs a 
fairly long and whippy bait casting 
rod, which will flip out spinner, 
wobbling lure, or roe bait to a dis- 
tance of 100 feet or more. A free- 
running reel of the bass-casting type 
is used. The lure must be weighted 
to work slowly along the bottom, 
and manipulated very carefully to 
clear obstructions. 

The action-lures will provoke a 
savage strike as would a fly in sum- 
mer, but bait is taken with the gent- 
lest of dainty nibbles. You think at 


first it is a baby trout, but flex the 
rod strongly—just in case. And then, 
with luck, the fireworks will start. 
These great, powerful fellows fight 
deep, churning and surging, then start 
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off down-river as if only the ocean 
below could stop them. Sometimes 
they come out in a heart-quickening 
smash that can be heard the length 
of your riffle. Then they hug the 
rocky bottom and “bulldog,” and try 
to entangle your gear around a log 
or trailing roots. 

You gain line, then lose it and 
start all over again. At last the pres- 
sure of the flexing bamboo shortens 
the battle. You get a glimpse of 
silver, as the rolling, still surging 
warrior slowly comes in. Then thank- 
fully—and a bit proudly you care- 
fully draw him out upon the gravel 
har. 

Two or three such noble warriors 
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in a day will surely satisfy any real 
sportsman. The legal limit on most 
rivers will have been achieved. But 
there is lasting satisfaction in return- 
ing one or more of them, unharmed, 
to forge on up the river on this nup- 
tial journey which is so important 
for perpetuation of the species. 

And there is the assurance, also, 
that this same fish may return to the 
ocean and come back to spawn an- 
other year, for the steelhead does not 
die after spawning, as does the Pa- 
cific salmon. Thus, with the help of 
conservation-minded sportsmen may 
nature’s marvelous working still bring 
us the silvery horde of royal battlers 
for all time to come. 


Fence Posts 
(From page 39) 


bia Basin project estimate that at 
least fifteen million new posts will be 
needed to fence the more than 100 
thousand new farms on that project. 
Penta-treated lodgepole posts will be 
holding up a lot of that fence. 
Penta has been making its biggest 
headlines in the lodgepole pine coun- 
try largely because of the influence 
of the aggressive Idahoans. With the 
oil drums in use on so many farms, 
the lodgepole no longer is a neglected 










tree. Until penta came along, nation- 
al forests with lots of lodgepole had 
few sales. Some reported annual 
growth four times the cut. Now these 
forests, too, report a booming busi- 
ness, 

“We have just scratched the sur- 
face in the farm utilization of lodge- 
pole,” declares Wohletz. That sur- 


face is quite big, too, for the tree is 
a familiar forest resident from the 
Dakotas to Oregon and from Colo- 


pays for ctrl} in a hurry” 


Some mills are still using two to five men on the log deck. 
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SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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of this expensive payroll item will pay for this equipment in short order 
—and give increased profits from the start. 














STEAM OR AIR OPERATED. For mills with- 
out steam, these pieces can be worked very 
economically by air. Air is cheap, fast 
and has no fire hazard. Either way, this 
WHELAND equipment is a BIG STEP toward 
bigger mill profits. 


LOG STOP AND LOADER 
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WRITE TODAY for more interesting facts on 
Wheland Log Deck machinery. Wheland en- 
gineers are at your service with suggestions 
on installation and operation. Let them 
show you how these pieces pay for them- 
selves many times over. 
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Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 








Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 

Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 


Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 

land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 

ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 

Guide, and complete Planting Stock 
Price List, Write Box 27-G 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 





indiana, Pa. 
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ASSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
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Waynesboro, Mississippi 
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GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Be and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. ©. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own ni 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seetch Pine, 
White Spruce, Biack Hill Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dost. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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rado north to the Yukon. Penta 
treatment has developed other new 
markets for the tree: power and tele- 
phone poles, potato cellar timbers, 
and feedlot poles. 

What Wohletz says about lodgepole 
can be applied to other trees that 
have been neglected because of their 
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lack of natural resistance to decay. 
The University of Idaho men have 
treating schedules for aspen, cotton- 
wood, poplar, fir, willow. hemlock, 
birch and larch. 

All of which adds up to a better 
overall use of all the trees in our 
forests and farm woodlands. 


New Grass 


(From page 9) 


a unique problem. Success depends 
on knowing what species to seed, 
when to seed, and how to do it eco- 
nomically. 

The first step is to appraise the site 
carefully. The better soils produce 
more grass; hence, with the same 
costs involved, greater returns are 
realized by seeding the most fertile 
sites first. A dark friable soil, and 
the existence of humus and litter, are 
signs that seeding is apt to take. It 
does not matter if the area is densely 
covered with sagebrush—when this 
growth is removed the soil will sup- 
port flourishing stands of grass. 

One effective way of getting rid of 
the sagebrush is to burn it off. Fire, 
however, is a dangerous tool and re- 
quires adequate precautions. It 
should be used only on ranges where 
it will not jeopardize timber stands, 
or help start erosion or otherwise up- 
set watershed values. After burning, 
the range should be immediately seed- 
ed in order to stabilize the soil and 
prevent undesirable plants from com- 
ing in. 

On many successfully reseeded 
ranges the big job was to get rid of 
the sagebrush. Heavy offset disks 
and wheatland plows are perhaps the 
best machines for its elimination, al- 
though the Forest Service has de- 
signed a “brushland plow” which is 
giving superior service. The plows, 
in general, not only kill out the brush 
but prepare a good seedbed. Seed is 
sometimes broadcast behind the plow 
and is then covered by soil slough- 
ing or by harrowing. If the brush 
is not too dense, the seed can be 
drilled in after the brush is torn out 
and the soil has been allowed to 
settle. 

Airplane seeding has been tried 
successfully by the Forest Service on 
burned-over land in Montana and on 
depleted aspen range in the moun- 
tains of Utah. This is a relatively 
cheap method when used under spe- 
cial conditions that assure success. 
Expensive experiments with pellet- 
ized seed dropped by airplane, how- 
ever, as tried by the Department of 
Interior at the request of Congress 
have been a dismal failure. About 
$200,000 was spent in seeding about 


70,000 acres in this highly-touted ex- 
periment, with little to show for it. 

The Forest Service estimates that 
the average cost of seeding national 
forest land is from eight to ten dol- 
lars an acre. This includes the price 
of the seed, labor and construction of 
fences which not only keep out the 
livestock until the treated areas are 
ready for grazing but become part of 
the management plan for the range. 

The proper time for planting is as 
important as the proper place—gen- 
erally the season when the soil will 
remain reasonably moist and the tem- 
perature favors germination and suf- 
ficient growth to allow the plants to 
get a good start. In the intermoun- 
tain valleys and foothills of the West. 
the soil is usually moist in winter and 
spring, while the summers are dry. 
Seed planted in the autumn is ready 
to germinate when the sun warms up 
in the spring. In the Secuthwest, with 
its dry spring and good summer rain- 
fall, early summer planting has been 
most successful. 

The type of species sown also in- 
fluences the planting time. The “cool- 
season grasses,” such as the popular 
wheat-grasses, should be sown in the 
fall. “Warm-weather grasses,” like 
the lovegrasses, on the other hand, 
may be killed by winter freezing. 
Likewise, legumes with their taproots 
are susceptible to frost heaving and 
the young seedlings are sensitive to 
freezing temperatures. 

Ranges must be protected after 
seeding. In fact, one to three years 
are usually required before the plants 
are sufficiently established for live- 
stock to graze them. Plants are re- 
garded as strong enough to with- 
stand grazing after they have pro- 
duced a seed crop. 


V 


Reseeding has paid off on numer- 
ous areas. Many restored ranges 
have been grazed for ten years or 
more and continue to yield an abun- 
dance of forage. Some have been 
producing steadily for forty years. 

W. R. Chapline, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Range Research of the U. S. 
Forest Service. states that “many an 
acre with very little actual grazing 
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value but which might have sold for 
one dollar has, through reseeding 
that cost three to five dollars. in- 
creased ten or twelve dollars or more 
in value.” Even at ten dollars an 
acre, he says, successful reseeding 
“followed by good range manage- 
ment will provide very satisfactory 
returns.” 

The sustained forage production 
from reseeded crested wheatgrass has 
been demonstrated, for example, at 
the U. S. Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Station in Montana. Reseeded 
in 1936, a forty-six-acre range area 
enabled fourteen two-year-old steers 
to put on 318 pounds per head in 
ninety-eight days from April 22 to 
July 29, 1947. These steers were sold 
at twenty-five cents a pound, and 
averaged 1090 pounds, thus bringing 
$272 a head—a gross return for their 
gain of $24.25 an acre. 

Nor are the increased meat pro- 
duction and enhanced land values the 
only benefit. The availability of more 
forage helps the livestock operator 
round out the feed supply, and fills 
a gap at critical periods of the year. 
In many parts of the West, where 
spring forage is scarce, ranges re- 
seeded to crested wheatgrass can be 
used by livestock two or three weeks 
before the native range is ready. 
This makes it less necessary to feed 
hay or concentrates and insures am- 
ple milk for suckling calves or lambs. 

A reseeded range is also a boon to 
the soil. The dense stands of new 
grasses help to counteract erosion 
and abate floods and dust storm dam- 
age. 

Reseeding has proven feasible and 
practical in the West. But only the 
surface of the job has been scratched. 
About seventy-five million acres, in- 
cluding federal, state, and private 
lands, still need this kind of treat- 
ment if full use is to be made of 
them. 

Present techniques must be great- 
ly enlarged to cope with this problem. 
There are still about sixty-seven mil- 
lion acres of western range for which 
we have not yet found proven prac- 
tices. For these areas the right spe- 
cies or strains of plants must be dis- 
covered and effective methods of get- 
ting them established. 

There are still many unanswered— 
or partly answered—questions. Hence 
research must be continued on a pro- 
gressively larger scale. Our experi- 
ment stations are working steadily to 
reduce the unknown factors and find 
‘ techniques which will make the de- 
pleted ranges bloom again. Fortu- 
nately, for once, Congress seems to 
be willing to back both research and 
application programs to the hilt. 
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UNITED AGAINST FIRE 


“Keep Green” is now a slogan in most States. In 
the State of Washington, we take pride in the fact 
foresters and conservation groups were among the 
first to make effective this annual period of precau- 
tion against forest fires. 


Fire is a common meeting ground for all com- 
munity forces. The sportsmen, the nature lovers, 
the timber land-owners, the government and every 
Johnny-Come-Go-To-a-Picnic all lose when grow- 
ing forests are destroyed. Realizing this, they have 
united their strength behind “KEEP WASHING- 
TON GREEN,” and much credit belongs to this pro- 
gram for Washington's vastly improved fire season 
record. 
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Tamarisk 
(From page 19) 


Taos, Santa Fe, or Albuquerque, the 
seed from the tamarisk found its way 
to this delta. In a short while, more 
and more plants appeared. They 
took over the delta, the valley floor, 
the channel—then started a march 
upstream. The debris-laden flood wa- 
ters, flowing among the bushes, were 
forced to drop their heavy load of 
topsoil from the denuded range and 
forest lands. And as the eroded soil 
was piled higher and higher about 
the roots and the cedar spread even 
more rapidly, the floods were forced 
to spread out more and more thinly 
over the valley lands and to deposit 
their burden. In turn, this caused the 
bed of the river to rise higher and 
higher and to influence the rate of 
flow far upstream. Instead of reach- 
ing the lake directly, the water now 
had to wend its way through a tan- 
gled bosque. Much of it soaked away 
into the ground. The well defined 
channel disappeared. The bottoms 
gradually became waterlogged and 
swampy. Thousands of acres of crop- 
land reverted to inferior pasture. 

All this was, of course, just duck 
soup to the tamarisk. It spread and 
spread, and it grew and grew. First 
the valley folks became alarmed, then 
the water users below the dam. The 
water that should have gotten into 
the reservoir for crop use below the 
dam was now swamping lands that 
had been in crops. And what was 
even worse, the saltcedar was drink- 
ing it up. 

Now in the Southwest, crops need 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
of water in a growing season. In oth- 
er words, this merely means that the 
economic plants which furnish food 
and fibre will transpire and use in 
their growth about that much water 
in a year. But the Russian saltcedar 
is greedy: it takes about thirty-six 
inches of water a year, and some say 
forty-eight. This is just twice as 
much water as crops use—and the 
water is wasted as no use for the salt- 
cedar has been found. So the salt- 
cedar is ruining the Middle Rio 
Grande. It is drinking water the 
farmers downstream need, and it is 
raising the level of the river bed so 
that the adjacent lands upstream are 
waterlogged. 

So far, nothing has been found to 
annihilate the saltcedar. It does not 
burn readily—in fact, burning seems 
to make it grow all the more luxuri- 
ously. Poison won't work because 
the waters may also be damaged. Ap- 
parently nothing but goats will eat 
it—and they have to be starved into 


it. The stuff can’t be plowed out or 
pulled out economically, for it comes 
right back. Now you can understand 
why some folks in the Southwest just 
don’t like the Russian saltcedar. 

What has happened on the Rio 
Grande is also happening in many 
another western river. It is happen- 
ing on the Pecos, on the Gila, and on 
scores of other streams when water is 
the lifeblood of the land. The spread 
of tamarisk in the Colorado River 
Basin will further deplete the water 
needed so badly for power, for do- 
mestic use and for irrigation. 

That is the bad side—and it is bad. 
Another generation may find itself 
strangely short of water in many 
places, all because way, way back, 
someone brought to America an at- 
tractive ornamental plant. 

But don’t be too hasty in condemn- 
ing the Russian saltcedar. It may 
have a place and an important one, 
though right now it may not be well 
recognized. In the Rio Grande story, 
you will recall that the cedar quieted 
the flood waters and made them drop 
their loads of silt and sand. Perhaps 
this quality can be used to advan- 
tage. 

For example, erosion is taking 
place on such a tremendous scale in 
the Colorado River watershed that 
the very life and usefulness of Lake 
Mead is seriously threatened. Per- 
haps the saltcedar will take over the 
bottoms upstream, strain out the silt, 
stabilize the channels and deliver 
clear water to Lake Mead. We shall 
have to pay dearly in decreased sup- 
plies for its aid, however. . Already 
the tamarisk has appeared on the silt 
flats of the Colorado River below 
Grand Junction, washed down, say 
local residents, from somewhere up- 
stream. More likely it is that the 
saltcedar pushed upwards from down- 
stream, its seeds, like thistle-down, 
being blown from points farther 
down the river. 

This aggressive characteristic in 
populating new soils and_ holding 
them is a benefit in other ways. 
Along many of our western rivers, 
dunes have formed. These menace 
highways and railroads, and in some 
areas have also moved into agricul- 
tural lands. In the loose sands, the 
tamarisk makes itself at home. The 
dunes are generally warm and dry 
on the surface, enough water for 
growth can be found, and the sand 
is apt to be somewhat alkaline. Con- 
sequently, once established, the salt- 
cedar will grow and spread, and oc- 
cupy most of the dune. Of course, 
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this stops the dune. too. Today, 
thousands of acres of inland dunes 
and of barren washes are being stabi- 
lized by the tamarisk along such 
rivers as the Arkansas, Brazos. Cimar- 
ron, as well as the Colorado, Pecos 
and Rio Grande. And the tamarisk 
is now spreading onto coastal dunes. 

Other members of the tamarisk 
family have bestowed greater bene- 
factions upon us than has the Russian 
saltcedar. Upon the athel tamarisk 
(Tamarix aphylla) should be heaped 
high honor. Truly it is an athel—a 
noble tree—among exotics for our 
arid land. Native of northeastern 
Africa and southwestern Asia, it is 
the dry-farmer’s ally. It grows on 
any kind of soil, and rapidly, endures 
great heat, requires no attention, 
seeks its own water supply, does not 
spread, and makes a delightful shade. 
Truly it is a find for desert and al- 
kali conditions! 

The athel makes a marvelous shade 
tree where no other shade can exist. 
Many a poor adobe hut is adorned 
with one or more athels under which 
the siesta takes on added pleasure. 

But it is as a windbreak that the 
athel is most useful. Planted about 
a field or a garden plot, it provides 
protection the very first season. 
Growth of from six to fifteen. feet 
in a single season is not exceptional. 
The feathery foliage seems to have 
an unusual effect in stilling the desert 
wind. Its very litheness and its very 
manner of yielding to the breeze 
breaks up the turbulence and quiets 
motion. This attribute also is re- 
sponsible for its high efficiency in 
preventing soil-blowing, and may be 
part of the reason too why all the 
tamarisks are so effective in catch- 
ing wind blown particles, whether 
carried in the air or bouncing along 
on the surface. Only those who have 
gone through sand storms can appre- 
ciate the true worth and value of the 
athel. No one who has seen it under 
desert-like conditions can forget the 
delight a tamarisk windbreak brings 
to the eye, or the physical pleasure 
its shelter affords. 

So, whether the tamarisk is friend 
or foe depends entirely on your point 
of view. Perhaps we shall have to 
give up a few thousand acres of irri- 
gated land because the saltcedar 
drinks too heavily. Perhaps future 
Americans will also have to do with 
less water. That may be the price 
we shall have to pay for stabilized 
stream channels, longer-lived reser- 
Voirs, inactive dunes, sand free high- 
ways, increased comfort for the home 
and landscape and added beauty in 
the desert landscape. Yes, the ta- 
marisk is a wonderful plant. 
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HOW TO SEE 


MOST... 


AND MOST 


CLEARLY 


e@ There’s so much to see! And so much % 
pleasure in seeing close-up ... clearly. The 

ability to resolve detail sharply, brilliantly, 
is a quality which can be built into a bin- 
ocular only through advanced optical design 
and precision manufacture. That’s what you 
get in a binocular by Bausch & Lomb, 
world’s foremost manufacturer of precision 
optical instruments. You'll find also light 
weight and easy balance in the hand—a 
glass that’s a joy to use. Write for 32-page 
booklet that tells what you should know 
about “Binoculars . . . and How to Choose 
Them.” Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
460 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


Zepbyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 
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The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate for membership in The American Forestry Association: 
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The Tree Loving Group of St. 
Louis, Missouri, an educational or- 
ganization planning its program 
around the need for conservation of 
trees, follows an interesting and com- 
mendable practice of sending gift 
subscriptions of AMERICAN FORESTS 
to twenty-eight general hospitals for 
veterans around the country. The or- 
ganization is now seeking recognition 
of the Reverend John Chapman, who 
gained the nickname of “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed” when he planted apple seeds 
and pruned the growing trees in the 
Ohio Valley area in the nineteenth 
century. The club has asked Presi- 
dent Truman to name a National Ap- 
ple Day in October and to issue a 
postage stamp commemorating the 
journeys of “Johnny Appleseed.” Our 
renowned member, Walt Disney, did 
a beautiful expression of Johnny Ap- 
pleseed in one of his recent films. 

The Tree Loving Group developed 
under the leadership of the late Mrs. 


Verner White, a life member of the 
AFA who had a great belief in trees 
and the part they play in the lives of 
people. She was an untiring worker, 
a faithful friend and one who found 
time for the nice little things in life. 
Her home was known as “the little 
house among the trees.” Her friend, 
Mrs. Cowper S. Hammond, treasurer 
of the St. Louis Tree Loving Group, 
tells us that they are hopeful a me- 
morial forest may now be planted in 
the Ozarks in memory of Mrs. White. 

We hope that the good work Mrs. 
White pioneered can be carried on 
by her friends. A great deal of good 
has been accomplished in this coun- 
try through the work of such groups, 
all too little of which has been recog: 
nized or brought to the attention of 
the American people. 


Newest AFA publication of par- 
icular interest to members in the 
Lake States area is Trees of the 
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A. C. Spurr 
Samuel T. Dana 
Randolph G. Pack 
S. L. Frost 

John M. Christie 


Fred E. Hornaday 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1950—Ohio, Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy District. 

W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 
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President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Executive Director 
Treasurer 


Secretary 


Samuel T. Dana, 1950—Michigan, School 
of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

C. H. Flory, 1950—South Carolina, As- 
sociation of State Foresters. 





Quetico-Superior Country. This was 
published last month by AFA for the 
President’s Quetico - Superior Com- 
mittee and was made possible from 
special grants from friends in that 
region. The booklet describes a num- 
ber of the important trees in that in- 
teresting wilderness area which AFA 
and some forty other organizations 
have been working to preserve for a 
number of years. A movement has 
been under way through the Presi- 
dent’s committee to designate this 
beautiful wilderness region as an In- 
ternational Peace Memorial Forest. 
AFA members may receive a copy 
of the booklet by dropping us a line. 


The Association’s cooperative 
program with CARE and American 
forestry schools to provide books on 
conservation to needy foreign for- 
estry schools has brought financial 
contributions from five schools and 
one individual, with a number of 
other schools at work on the project. 

Contributions turned over to 
CARE by the AFA have come from 
the Forestry Club at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Uni- 
versity of California Forestry Club at 
Berkeley, the Forestry Club of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts at Ames, the 
students at the University of Wash- 
ington College of Forestry in Seattle. 
and the Forestry Club of the West 
Virginia University at Morgantown. 
One individual contribution was re- 
ceived from Richard C. Helding of 
Chicago. With these contributions 
book donations are being made to 
Norges Landbrukshogskole Bibliote- 
ket, Vollebekk, Aas, Norway; School 
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Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 

William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Don P. Johnston, 1952—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 

Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

George W. Merck, 1950 — New Jersey, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Walter H. Meyer, 1951 — Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952 — New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 

Lloyd E. Partain, 1951 — Pennsylvania, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Theodore S$. Repplier, 1951—District of 
Columbia, The Advertising Council, 
Inc. 

James J. Storrow, 1952— New Hamp- 
shire, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

William P. Wharton, 1950—Massachu- 
setts, National Parks Association. 
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of Forestry, University of the Philip- 
pines, College Laguna, Philippine Is- 
lands; and Justus Liebig College of 
Agriculture and Veterinary Science, 
Giessen, American Zone, Germany. 

In thanking the Forestry Club at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn for its contribution, CARE 
officials write: 

“We are happy to confirm that we 
are in receipt of your generous con- 
tribution to be utilized for the pur- 
chase of forestry books. From the 
three names of suggested benefici- 
aries, we selected Norges Landbruk- 
shogskole Biblioteket, Vollebekk, Aas, 
Norway. 

“This is the first opportunity we 
have had to send forestry books to 
this school, which is the main agri- 
cultural school in Norway, where for- 
estry is an important industry. The 
library, located approximately thirty 
miles south of Oslo, in addition to 
serving two hundred students, is also 
a source of information for twenty- 
six institutes which have their head- 
quarters at the college.” 


William O. Douglas, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, is a 
great outdoorsman. We had the op- 
portunity to hear him talk before the 
Washington section of the Society of 
American Foresters the other evening 
on his recent trip to Lebanon. Mr. 
Douglas has spent a good portion of 
his life in the West, particularly in 
the Cascade Mountain region of 
Washington. He is a learned botanist 
‘in addition to his recognized profes- 
sion of law. Mr. Douglas believes 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


W. C. Bailey—Tennessee, President, First 
National Bank, Clarksville. 

Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
for ‘Tomorrow, Inc. 

Hon. Charles F. Brannan—District of Co- 
lumbia, The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, 

Outdoor Life. 

Mrs. Le Roy Clark—New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, The 
Garden Club of America: 

Donald Comer, Sr.—Alabama, Chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills. 

Dr. Wilson Compton—Washington, Presi- 
dent, Washington State College. 

E. J. Condon—lIllinois, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 

Walter E. Disney—California, President, 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 

Aubrey Drury—California, Secretary, Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 

Walter E. Humphrey— Texas, Editor, Fort 
Worth Press. 





deeply in the spiritual benefits of na- 
ture, a snow-clad mountain peak, or 
verdant valley. He thinks that man 
needs a closer communion with na- 
ture in these trying days. His philos- 
ophies and experiences in the West 
are admirably set forth in his recent 
book Of Men and Mountains. 

At this same meeting Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, wife of America’s first chief 
of the federal Forest Service, was 
present. Mr. Pinchot was the leader 
in forming the Society of American 
Foresters which is celebrating its 
50th anniversary this year. We could 
not help but wonder if Mrs. Pinchot 
must not have felt a great sense of 
pride in recognizing the part her late 
husband had played in making con- 
servation such a powerful force in 
this country. 


In company with AFA Direcior 
and Mrs. George W. Merck and Dr. 
Hans Schenck, we had the very pleas- 
ant opportunity to attend the reunion 
of the Biltmore Forest School alumni 
at Asheville, North Carolina last 
month. Mr. Merck is head of Merck 
& Company, Incorporated, producers 
and distributors of chemicals, and a 
great believer in conservation. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Merck are extremely 
interesting people to be with. 

Dr. Hans Schenck is on a trip from 
Darmstadt, Germany, where he is dis- 
trict manager of the Red Cross. Both 
he and Mr. Merck are nephews of 
Dr. C. A. Schenck who organized the 
first forestry school in America, the 
reunion of which (see page 15) we 
attended. 


a. b. F. 


Joseph F. Kaylor—Maryland, President, 
Association of State Foresters. 

Miss Ethel L. Larsen—Michigan, Chair- 
man, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

George Houk Mead—Ohio, Member, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Hon. Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Chair- 
man, Committee on Natural Resources 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, Vice-President, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Paul E. Tilford — Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

William Vogt—District of Columbia, for- 
mer Chief, Conservation Section, Pan 
American Union. 

Edward A. Wayne—Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 

Vertrees Young — Louisiana, Vice-P resi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corporation. 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 
tremendous savings over hand labor. 


* 
For details write: 
THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 








LIKE HAIR— 


Like hair on a dog’s back 
young trees are growing all 
over the Pacific Northwest 
in the Douglas fir region. 

On 8,144,700 acres of for- 
estland, once logged, new 
crops are growing. These 
junior forests, backlog of our 
future forest supply, range 
in age from 10 years to 90 
years. They will be the for- 
est giants of 1980, 1990 and 
all the years in the future. 

Forest management has 
come to the Douglas fir for- 
ests, under private impetus, 
at just the right time to in- 
sure perpetual crops of trees. 
Therein lies the guarantee of 
perpetual crops of forest 
products from out here. 


C. D. JoHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Office: Portland, Or. 
Mills: Toledo, Or. 


























WHEN LEGISLATORS GET CARELESS 


Perhaps the most depressing aspect of the House 
action on May 24 in passing the Lemke bill (H. R. 
4424) was the casual way in which this great law- 
making body, without a dissenting vote, approved 
for the second time (the first was in 1947) legisla- 
tion that could deliver a mortal blow to our estab- 
lished public land policy. And the fact that cer- 
tain provisions of the bill are viewed with serious 
doubt and misgiving even by many of its propo- 
nents only intensifies the gravity of the situation. 

The nub of the whole bewildering business, we 
think, was clearly stated during debate by Repre- 
sentative John W. Byrnes of Wisconsin. “Some ex- 
pression has been voiced here,” he said, “that as 
long as the title of the bill is good or the objectives 
as set forth in the first two paragraphs are good, we 
should not read further. We should just pass it. I 
do not subscribe to this method of dealing with 
legislation. I think that I, as a member of this 
body, and each and every one of us as members of 
this House, have a responsibility and we should see 
to it that if we pass legislation it should be in as 
good form as we know how to put it. I think it 
unfortunate that we should come here today and 
confess we will let the other body (the Senate) 
take care of it.” 

The congressman’s advice went unheeded, how- 
ever—even by the congressman, as the bill passed 
unanimously. The situation now is that it rests 
with the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, headed by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming. Whether this committee will “take 
care of it” as assumed by the House, remains to be 
seen. The 1947 bill died in its lap, and some pre- 
dict the same fate awaits H. R. 4424. But, as the 
House has demonstrated, nothing is certain legisla- 
tive-wise these days, although it can be assumed 
that more sober judgment will prevail in the Senate. 

Known as the Alaska Veterans’ Homestead Act, 
and proclaiming as its purpose “the settlement and 
development of Alaska . to make possible the 
full utilization of its resources and to further the 
national security, etc.,” the Lemke bill would en- 
able war veterans to file on homestead claims up 
to 2560 acres on the Tongass and Chugach national 
forests, which contain the great bulk of commer- 
cial timber in this northern territory. 

As many readers will recall, we reported fully 
on this proposal when it was pressured through 
the House during the closing days of the Eightieth 
Congress (see Timber Homestead in Alaska, No- 
vember, 1947, issue). We pointed out then, and 
we repeat it here, that should this bill become law, 
it would not only break up Alaska’s national for- 
ests, containing our last great backlog of virgin 





timber, but it could well prove the opening wedge 
in the wrecking of the whole national structure of 
public land use and management. With the con- 
gressional mind, in the House that is, displaying a 
puzzling eagerness to nullify in Alaska a land 
policy it helped establish over the years, any as- 
surance that the same formula will not later be 
applied to public lands, and particularly national 
forests, in continental United States is not likely to 
be very convincing. 

So loose are the restrictions imposed in the mea- 
sure accepted by the House that, to use the words 
of Minnesota’s Representative John A. Blatnik, who 
in debate voiced opposition to the bill, “There is 
nothing under its provisions that would prevent a 
veteran residing seven months within ten miles of 
the land he is staking out, to return to the states, 
wait five years (required by the bill) and, if in a 
good area, sell his timber rights for $75,000.” Any 
schoolboy, well read on American public land pol- 
icies, knows the answer to this. It is where timber 
speculators and holding companies come in—and 
good timber management goes out. 

And the fact that an investment of from $20,000 
to $35,000 in logging equipment is necessary to 
efficiently handle Alaska’s big timber, makes it an 
odds-on bet that most veterans would pocket the 
easy cash rather than “settle in Alaska.” the prime 
purpose of the bill. 

The “sustained yield” clause, to which propo- 
nents retreat when face to face with conservation 
interests, is another example of the loose way the 
bill was drawn. The veteran timber homesteader is 
told that he must clear cut no more than ten acres 
a year. Yet there is no penalty should he decide 
to strip his entire homestead, other than returning 
the cutover wastes back to the government. Fur- 
thermore, the measure ignores that timber crop- 
ping, timber harvesting on a year-by-year basis, as 
sustained yield implies, is neither feasible nor prac- 
ticable in Alaska on units as small as 2560 acres. 

Thus it ought to be clear that H. R. 4424, as now 
written, would work against “the settlement and 
development” of Alaska, rather than for it. In- 
stead of furthering the “national security” it would 
endanger it by careless exploitation of basic wealth. 
Finally, it would open the door for a return to the 
dark ages of American public land policy. 

The sudden death of its principal author, Repre- 
sentative William Lemke of North Dakota, four 
days after House passage of the bill, conceivably 
could alter its course. But it would be wrong to 
conclude the danger is past. The House, it seems 


to us, has amply demonstrated what can happen 
when legislators get careless. 
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Buy balanced 
Cat” graders 


for more work 
at less cost 


CATERPILLAR 


s - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTOR 








This “Cat” No, 12 Grader, owned by the Southern Pine & Lumber Co., 
is working on 5 miles of permanent logging and timber-protection 
road near Lufkin, Texas. Price of the standard model No. 12 Motor 
Grader is $10,920, f.o.b. Peoria, subject to change without notice. 


“. ‘Cat’ Graders keep the logs at the mill 
and the whistle blowing!” says Clyde Thompson, Supt. 
of logging for the Southern Pine & Lumber Co., oper- 
ating near Lufkin, Texas. “A few of the many things 
we like about ’em are the coolness and ease of operation, 
low fuel consumption, minimum down-time, better visi- 
bility, better balance, and a surplus of power.” 

Loggers like these yellow machines because 
“Caterpillar” builds each model from the ground up 
as an individual unit. The correct weight, plus the 
right horsepower and work speed —add up to balanced 
machines that solve your job problems at lower cost. 

Informed buyers are finding that assembled motor 
graders are often poorly balanced. It stands to reason 
that when one engine or one frame is used for more 
than one model, the best use cannot be made of weight 
and power. But balanced “Cat” Motor Graders are 
neither muscle-bound nor jumpy on the job, and their 
matching power cuts costs through superior perform- 
ance and longer life. 

There’s a size “Cat” Grader for every type of work 
—with the stamina, punch and balance to do a particu- 
lar job best. All “Caterpillar” equipment is precision- 
built to stand up to the toughest assignment. And the 
world-famous “Caterpillar” dealer service cuts down- 
time to the bone on minor repairs and parts replace- 
ment. Ask your “Caterpillar” dealer to show you the 
“Cat” Motor Grader’s extra-quality features. They 
don’t show on the outside—they show up in performance. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Read What Users Say About 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS: 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMCNIALS TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 
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“Saved the House with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS!" 


Two of your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS held a fire in my home in 
check until the fire truck from Augusta made the run out into 
the country 7-2 miles and saved the house. 


The INDIAN did great work holding the fire in check 
and is a wonderful fire fighter. 
Mrs. Jennie J. Brackett 


If you, too 
have used 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS to advan 
tage why don't 
you tell us about it? 
We would like to 
hear from you 
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“Uses INDIANS More Than Any Other Equipment!" 
Rush four No.90B solid brass INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and four 
carrying racks for mounting. 

We have several of these pumps now and are adding more because 
we use INDIANS more than any other equipment in our department. 


J. S. Allensworth Fire Chief 


“INDIAN FIRE PUMPS Very Successful!” 


Your INDIAN FIRE PUMP has been very successful in extinguishing 
fires beyond the reach of the booster line of our fire patrol jeep. 


On one occasion the fire had dropped over the edge of a cliff and : 
it was necessary to climb the face of the cliff to put out the fire. 
As the INDIAN could be back packed there was no difficulty in 
climbing to the spot fires and extinguishing them. 
Timothy 6. Stillman 
AGENTS WANTED Fire Protection Laboratory 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFO 
_ FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. WRITE TO D. B. SMITH Pl of o Panira 2, N. Y. 








